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One of the major features of the 
Regents Plan for Postwar Education in 
New York State is the development ot 
additional educational opportunities for 
the tens of thousands of boys and girls 
who are graduated each year from our 
secondary schools. The traditional pat- 
tern of education in this State includes 
six years of elementary education, six 
years of junior and senior high school 
education and four years of liberal arts 
or professional education; or a combina- 
tion of liberal arts training and profes- 
sional education, requiring six or more 
years. 


The boy or girl graduated from high 
school has two alternatives: first, to con- 
tinue his education, either liberal arts 
and professional, for four to six years; 
or to find employment. As a result of 
the formal educational offerings available 
to our youth, only about 40 per cent of 
our high school graduates continue their 
education. A majority of these young 
people go to college. Others either enter 
nurse training programs or continue their 
education in private business schools or 
other institutions. For those continuing 
their formal higher education, the col- 
leges and professional schools of the State 
provide unexcelled opportunities. With 
adequate scholarships, which have been 
recommended as a part of the postwar 
program, there would undoubtedly be an 
increase in the percentage of youth attend- 
ing college. The remaining 50 or 60 per 
cent of our high school graduates, how- 
ever, must find employment that will pro- 
vide them with organized training or work 
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experience that will insure their qualify- 
ing for positions of responsibility in agri- 
culture, industry or business. 

The postwar plan of the Board of 
Regents recognizes the need for an inter- 
mediate level of training, two years in 
length, between high school graduation 
and the traditional programs offered by 
the colleges and universities. The termi- 
nal education program recommended by 
the Regents recognizes, for the first time, 
the need for adequate facilities for the 
education and training of increasingly 
large numbers of high school graduates 
for the better positions in agriculture, in- 
dustry and business and for the better 
preparation of young women, than was 
formerly required, to meet the ever- 
increasing home and community responsi- 
bilities. Young people will continue to 
face a world of scientific development and 
management requiring better preparation 
than formerly for employment in positions 
affording opportunity for advancement. 
Moreover, these young people must now 
be better trained than in the past to meet 
their obligations as citizens. 

The institute program recommended 
by the Regents includes a marked expan- 
sion in the facilities and educational of- 
ferings of the six agricultural and tech- 
nical institutes located at Alfred, Canton, 
Cobleskill, Morrisville, Delhi and Farm- 
ingdale; a wider range of training at the 
New York State Maritime Academy at 
Fort Schuyler; and, in addition, the 
establishment in the up-state area of nine 
new institutes, seven of them regional in 
character and two special institutes. 













These new up-state regional institutes 
will be located at Buffalo, Rochester, 
Binghamton, in the Capital District, in 
Westchester county, Plattsburg and EI- 
mira. A special aeronautical and techni- 
cal institute will be located at Syracuse 
and an institute of retail business man- 
agement at Utica. The total facilities 
recommended for the up-state area will 
accommodate approximately 20,000 stu- 
dents. In addition, the Regents Plan 
recommends 11 new institutes in New 
York City, to be administered either by 
the board of education or by the board of 
higher education, that would provide 
terminal educational opportunities for ap- 
proximately 16,000 high school gradu- 
ates. 

The occupational pattern of the State 
has changed very rapidly during the past 
25 years. Tens of thousands of people 
are employed today in occupations that 
were virtually unknown a quarter-century 
ago. The phenomenal growth of the 
electrical industry, for example, which has 
made possible the development of radio, 
television, electronics, radar and many 
other important industrial processes, is 
indicative of this changing occupational 
pattern. 

The rapid development of the aviation 
industry, the chemical industry and the 
introduction of more scientific methods in 
many of our older industries have resulted 
in a rapidly increasing demand for tech- 
nically trained personnel. Scientific re- 
search has led to equally important 
changes in agricultural production, in 
business and in the management of the 
home. The farmer of today needs to be 
better trained, both as a scientific farmer 
and a businessman, than was the farmer 
of two or three generations ago. The 
rapid expansion of retail distribution, in- 
cluding the sale and servicing of many 
new products, requires the services of 
well-trained operators and managers. 
These changes are also reflected in the 
homes. Child care and training, nutri- 
tion, consumer education, _ scientific 
budgeting, all have added immeasureably 
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to the responsibility and training of the 
homemaker. 


The importance of postsecondary 
terminal education for youth was empha- 
sized in a report issued a few years ago 
by the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education. This re- 
port pointed out the interesting fact that 
for every college trained engineer in 
American industry, there were needed 
from two to four technically trained as- 
sistants to work with the engineers or in 
other technical positions in industry. This 
training, which is technical in character, 
cai not be easily obtained through the 
usual apprenticeship which has for its 
primary purpose the training of young 
persons for highly skilled craft occupa- 
tions. 

The principal objective of all these in- 
stitutes is the preparation of young men 
and women for positions of technical and 
semiprofessional character which lie in the 
area between the skilled crafts and the 
highly scientific professions. The cur- 
riculums of the institutes will include 
three major elements: (1) the basic 
science, mathematics, drawing and art, 
with their direct application to occupa- 
tional life; (2) laboratory and shopwork 
directly applicable to the skills and tech- 
nical requirements of an occupation; and 
(3) general education in the personal 
and civic arts that should be the common 
possession of educated persons as indi- 
viduals and as citizens in a free society. 


The curriculums of the institutes will 
be derived from the long-range needs of 
agriculture, industry, business, the home, 
the semiprofessions and from other edu- 
cational needs of young people of post- 
secondary school age. They will be or- 
ganized as terminal programs, rather than 
as programs which prepare primarily for 
advanced study in higher education. Ar- 
rangements will be made whereby the 
more capable students, who wish further 
education after completing their studies 
in the institutes, may transfer to degree- 
granting colleges and universities without 
suffering a serious loss of credit. The 
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subjects, however, will be arranged on the 
basis of their contribution to the occupa- 
tional preparation and the general educa- 
tion of the student, and not on the basis 
of their value upon transfer to a degree- 
granting institution. 


The accessibility of educational oppor- 
tunities has always been an important 
factor in the education of youth. With 
three exceptions, the institutes, both the 
existing ones as well as the new ones, 
have been planned to serve regional needs. 
Because of the high degree of concentra- 
tion found in the population of New York 
State, the institutes which have been 
planned will bring terminal education op- 
portunities within commuting distance of 
a large percentage of the high school 
graduates. The regional institutes will 
provide education and training to prepare 
young people for the technical, subprofes- 
sional and selected arts of the area. In 
addition, because of the limited number 
of persons required in certairi occupations 
for which special training is demanded, it 
will be necessary to offer terminal courses 
in some one regional institute which can 
not be duplicated in all the others. 


The secondary schools and colleges 
have recognized for many years the need 
for organized training for young people 
who wish to prepare themselves for em- 
ployment in industry or to become quali- 
fied for the management of an agricul- 
tural enterprise. Very little attention, 
however, has been devoted to the training 
of young people who wish to become the 
managers or owners of retail business 
establishments. The retail business 
establishments of New York State are 
an important factor in the economic life 
of the State. They are the outlets of all 
the manufactured products, as well as the 
distributors of farm products. They em- 
ploy approximately 20 per cent of the 
wage earners of the State. At the present 
time, there are approximately 220,000 
retail business establishments engaged in 
the sale of food products, furniture, wear- 
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ing apparel, hardware and other products. 
More than 190,000 of this number are 
proprietary institutions. 

The proposed New York State Insti- 
tute of Retail Business Management is 
planned primarily for high school gradu- 
ates who expect to succeed their parents 
in the operation of a retail business estab- 
lishment or who wish to prepare to be- 
come managers and at a later date become 
operators of stores. The curriculum will 
be two years in length and, in addition to 
the general subjects, will provide both 
basic business training and specialized 
training in the line of business the stu- 
dents wish to enter. The first year will 
be devoted very largely to basic business 
education, including business economics, 
finance, marketing, advertising, sales and 
government regulations and control. 

During the second year the students 
will be allowed to specialize in the field 
of their major interests. For example, 
those expecting to operate a food store 
will receive the best basic training in this 
field, including the analysis of food prod- 
ucts, quality of products, refrigeration and 
storage, display of products and training 
in allied subjects. 

In this age of rapid chain-store de- 
velopment and highly competitive retail 
business, it is highly important that the 
young men and young women who are to 
become the owners and operators of these 
stores have the best possible training that 
can be provided to help them succeed in 
their chosen vocations. Because of the 
character of this education and the degree 
of specialization necessary for it during 
the second year, including facilities for 
testing and laboratory work, besides the 
employment of a highly trained faculty to 
give instruction in the specialized fields 
of distribution, it is not possible to dupli- 
cate this type of training in the regional 
institutes of the State. 

It would be almost impossible at this 
time for anyone to predict the ultimate 
growth of the aviation industry. We do 
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know that it is one of our most rapidly 
growing industries. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been expended by indus- 
try, the Federal Government, state gov- 
ernments and local communities for the 
development of manufacturing plants, air- 
ports and the necessary servicing facili- 
ties. There is every indication that both 
the commercial and private use of air- 
planes will have a phenomenal growth 
during the postwar period. The unprece- 
dented development of this industry will 
require increasingly large numbers of 
trained persons for the manufacturing of 
airplanes, the operation and management 
of airfields, the servicing of equipment 
and work in closely allied occupations. 
The training to be provided by this insti- 
tution makes it necessary to have facilities 
that could not be duplicated at the other 
institutes. 

The aeronautical institute must have 
its shops, laboratories and hangars im- 
mediately adjacent to a class A airport 
in order that the young men in training 
may have the opportunity to service com- 
mercial planes and have actual experience 
in the operation and management of an 
airport. Young men attending the insti- 
tute will have an opportunity to major 
in the technical training required for em- 


ployment in the manufacturing of air- 
planes or to major in the courses leading 
to other positions such as traffic manage- 
ment, airport management, junior mete- 


orology, control-tower operation and 
other similar positions found in a large 
airport, or to prepare themselves for the 
wide variety of specialized services con- 
nected with the servicing of airplanes. 
These latter positions are under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and the young men 
qualifying for them must be licensed by 
the Federal Government. 

One lesson that we have learned again 
as a result of the war is that our youth 
have proved to be our most valuable asset. 
Facing an exacting postwar world, we 
certainly can not afford to waste the po- 
tential ability of any of our young people. 
Every youth is entitled to the education 
and training that will prepare him both 
for his economic as well as for his social 
responsibility as a self-supporting citizen. 
The institute program will make it pos- 
sible for many thousands of our high 
school graduates to receive the education 
and training that will greatly enhance 
their opportunities for employment and 
enable them to assume larger responsibili- 
ties in the social and economic life of our 
State. ' 





ALBANY COLLEGE OBSERVES CENTENNIAL 


Exercises commemorating the centen- 
nial of the New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany will be held at the 
college on May 6th. Commissioner of 
Education George D. Stoddard and 
Dr John Erskine, professor emeritus of 
Columbia University, will speak at the 
morning session, following remarks of 
welcome by Dr John M. Sayles, president 
of the college. 

After the alumni luncheon at noon, 
Dr William F. Russell, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will ad- 
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dress the afternoon assembly and a motion 
picture, “‘ Tomorrow’s Teachers,” will be 
shown. The picture is a representation 
of the work and play of students of the 
college and was written and produced 
for the centennial. 

The bill establishing the first normal 
school in the State and appropriating 
$10,000 annually for an experimental 
period of five years became law May 7, 
1844. The institution opened on Decem- 
ber 18, 1844, with an enrolment of 29 
students. 
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Photo courtesy Albany Times-Union 


Commissioner George D. Stoddard (left) and Former Commissioner Ernest E. 
Cole Felicitate Alice McCormack upon Her Unusual Record of Service 


ALICE MCCORMACK RETIRES 


A service to education extending over 
53 years ended March 3lst when Alice 
McCormack retired as Chief of the 
Bureau of Apportionment of the State 
Education Department. 

When her retirement became known, 
telegrams and letters from school people 
all over the State came to her in testi- 
mony to the esteem in which she is held 
and in appreciation of the help she has 
given for so many years to superintend- 
ents, school board members and others. 
This service was officially recognized by 
the New York State Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents of Schools at its 
meeting last October when she was elected 
an honorary member of the association in 
appreciation of her “ inestimable service ” 
to superintendents and education as a 
whole. 
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State Department colleagues of Miss 
McCormack honored her at a farewell 
dinner on March 27th and a tea on March 
3lst. Among the speakers at the dinner 
were Dr Ernest E. Cole, former Commis- 
sioner of Education; Dr George D. Stod- 
dard, present Commissioner; Dr Lewis 
A. Wilson, Deputy Commissioner; Dr 
A. W. Schmidt, Assistant Commissioner 
for Finance; and Joseph F. Bullock, of 
Penn Yan, president of the Association 
of District Superintendents of Schools. 
All praised her for her thorough knowl- 
edge of the apportionment of state aid to 
schools, her devotion to duty, her willing- 
ness and ability to help others with prob- 
lems of the state aid formulas. 

Dr Theodore Wenzl, who is acting as 
Bureau Chief, was toastmaster at the 


dinner. 


(Concluded on page 285) 
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Regent John P. Myers 





Regent Stanley Brady 


TWO NEW REGENTS APPOINTED 


The Legislature in joint session on 
February 9th elected two new members of 
the Board of Regents of The University 
of the State of New York. They are 
John P. Myers of Plattsburg and Dr 
Stanley Brady of New York City. 
Regent Myers was elected for the unex- 
pired term of the late Dr Grant C. Madill 
and took office immediately, to serve until 
1952. Doctor Brady was elected for a 
12-year term beginning April 1, 1944, to 
succeed Regent Gordon Knox Bell, who 
retired from the Board this year. 

Regent Myers has been actively identi- 
fied with the business and financial inter- 
ests of northern New York and with 
educational and civic affairs for many 
years. Born in Plattsburg in 1886, Regent 
Myers was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1908. For five years he 
was associated with the American Bank 
Note Company in New York City, return- 
ing to Plattsburg in 1913 to assume the 
management of M. P. Myers and Com- 
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pany, a wholesale hardware business 
established by his father. Since 1937 he 
has been president of the Plattsburg 
National Bank and Trust Company. He 
had been a director of the bank since 1913 
and vice president since 1927. He was 
vice president of the New York State 
Bankers Association in. 1941 and presi- 
dent of the association in 1942. 

For 12 years Regent Myers was a 
member of the Plattsburg board of edu- 
cation and president of the board for the 
last three years of his service. He has 
been a trustee of Auburn Theological 
Seminary for a number of years. He has 
also been active in other civic and chari- 
table organizations. 

Regent Brady was born in New York 
City in 1881, was graduated from George- 
town University in 1901 and received the 
degree of doctor of medicine from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University in 1905. He re- 
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ceived his hospital and postgraduate train- 
ing in St Vincent’s Hospital and the New 
York Foundling Hospital in New York 
City. He is president of the medical 
board and director of pediatrics of St 
Vincent’s Hospital and consultant to the 
New York Foundling Hospital, French 
Hospital and Misericordia Hospital in 
New York City and to St John’s Hospital 
in Long Island City. He taught at the 


New York University Medical School in 
various capacities from 1908 to 1916 and 
was clinical professor of pediatrics at that 
school from 1916 to 193f. Doctor Brady 
is a member of the New York County 
Medical Society, the New York State 
Medical Society, the American Medical 
Association and the American Academy 
of Pediatrics and is a licentiate of the 
American Board of Pediatrics. 





TRIBUTE TO REGENT BELL 


Tribute to Regent Gordon Knox Bell, 
who retired from the Board of Regents 
of The University of the State of New 
York March 31, 1944, was paid by his 
colleagues on the Board at the last meet- 
ing he attended, on March 10th. The 
following resolution, presented by Vice 
Chancellor William J. Wallin, was 
adopted by the Board: 

On March 31, 1944, Gordon Knox Bell will 
retire from the Board of Regents. During his 
term of office he has served the cause of edu- 
cation faithfully and with devotion. The mem- 
bers of the Board have come to know the charm 
and warmth of his friendship. We extend to 
him sincere that he may long 
continue to enjoy good health and happiness. 
We all hope that from time to time he may 
visit with us at our meetings. He will always 
be welcome. 


our wishes 


Regent Bell was elected a member of 
the Board of Regents in 1938 to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation from 
the Board of Chancellor James Byrne. 
A graduate of Harvard University and of 
the Harvard Law School, he was admitted 
to the bar in 1897 and has practised law 
in New York City. In 1939 Houghton 
College conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. 

Regent Bell has taken an active interest 
for many years in civic and educational 
affairs and has given largely of his time 
to charitable and character building agen- 
cies. He was a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1915. 
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NEED FOR TEACHERS 


The public schools of New York State 
need teachers. Teaching is a patriotic 
service, more essential in wartime than in 
periods of peace. 

These facts are brought to the atten- 
tion of secondary school principals and 
teachers in a letter written by Dr Her- 
mann Cooper, Assistant Commissioner for 
Teacher Education, urging that every 
effort be made to recruit candidates for the 
state teachers colleges. In his letter Dr 
Cooper states: 


The services rendered by the schools are 
valued as never before. Good schools depend 
upon an adequate supply of good teachers. The 
State of New York established the teachers 
colleges to provide an ample supply of new 
teachers for its public schools. For more than 
a century these institutions have served your 
needs. There is an acute shortage of new re- 
cruits for the teachers colleges. Because of 
employment opportunities in the teaching pro- 
fession, the high school graduate who decides 
to become a teacher is assured of public school 
employment upon graduation from the teachers 
college. The supply of future teachers depends 
upon you. The State Education Department 
urges that every effort be made by the profes- 
sional staffs of the secondary schools to recruit 
candidates for the state teachers colleges. 


The New York Association of Teachers 
College Faculties is aiding this program 
of recruitment for teaching by distribut- 
ing to high schools and public libraries, 
posters for bulletin board use. 
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TEACHER STICKS TO HIS JOB 


This is the story of a teacher who has 
put the training: of pupils ahead of his 
own personal advancement and has de- 
clined offers to leave his school work for 
full-time employment in industry at a 
salary several times that paid him as a 
teacher. At the same time he has assisted 
in the reorganizing of a war industry in 
his spare time, with the result that the 
company has expanded from a starting 
force of 15 or 20 employes to about 300 
employes who have been trained to manu- 
facture munitions in large quantities and 
with minute precision. 

The growth of this company is one of 
the interesting developments of the War 
Production Training Program sponsored 
by the State Education Department. The 
success of this company in fulfilling its 
war contracts has been due largely to the 
supervisory and consultant service given 
by Charles Hattenberger of the Seneca 
Vocational School in Buffalo. 

The company is the Precision Manu- 
facturing Company located at Silver 
Creek. In 1940 this company started 
doing war work in a one-room garage 
with 15 or 20 employes. When a super- 
visor of the War Production Training 
Program called at the small factory in the 
spring of 1941 he found that the company 
was experiencing severe growing pains. 
It lacked adequate supervisory force and 
had no one to train new employes. The 
problem was discussed with the staff of 
the Bureau of Industrial Service. It was 
learned that Mr Hattenberger, who is a 
first-class tool and diemaker and an excel- 
lent teacher, had a summer cottage near 
the plant. He accepted the suggestion 
that he spend a couple of days a week 
conducting a training program in the 
factory. For this purpose he was assigned 
to the Dunkirk War Training Program. 
Throughout the summer he trained super- 
visors and instructors in small groups and 
on the job. So great was his success that 
almost immediately he was requested to 
spend all his time as a consultant to the 
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company. In the fall of 1941 he was 
offered a most attractive annual salary to 
work full time at the factory. Mr Hatten- 
berger declined this offer saying that he 
was a school teacher and would not under 
any circumstances leave the teaching pro- 
fession. 

On a recent inspection of the plant by 
a member of the staff of the Bureau of 
Industrial Service it was found to be ade- 
quately housed in a compact building in 
which about 300 trained employes are at 
work making important parts of the new 
carbine rifle. The production line is well 
planned and completely tooled. Many of 
the production machines have been de- 
signed and built by Mr Hattenberger. 

Mr Hattenberger is now a member of 
the company’s board of directors and 
holds the title of works manager. He dis- 
charges the responsibility of this position 
by working two nights a week and Satur- 
days and Sundays. The rest of the time 
he teaches at the Seneca Vocational 
School. Under his guidance blueprints 
and working models of several devices for 
peacetime manufacture have been devel- 
oped and plans are in order for the 
conversion of the plant to peacetime pro- 
duction at short notice. Upon Mr Hat- 
tenberger’s appointment as works man- 
ager the president of the company 
indicated that he was willing to offer him 
a salary several times his pay as a 
teacher for full-time service. Still Mr 
Hattenberger was not interested. His 
senior boys at Seneca Vocational School 
are his primary responsibility. 


COMMISSIONER HONORED 
Commissioner of Education George D. 
Stoddard is one of four persons recently 
elected to the Laureate Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi, honor society in education. 
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The special Regents scholarship exami- 
nation for high school pupils competing 
for University scholarships in 1944 will 
be given on May 4th and 5th in approved 
high schools throughout the State, Dr 
Harold G. Thompson, Director of the 
Division of Examinations and Testing 
has announced. 

This examination is open to pupils who 
were graduated in January 1944 as well 
as to prospective graduates in June 1944. 
Eligible candidates who were graduated 
in January 1944 may be admitted to this 
examination even though they may have 
entered upon their college work prior to 
the examination. 

Only pupils who are bona fide candi- 
dates for college entrance in the summer 
or fall of 1944 may be admitted. A pupil 
may be considered a bona fide candidate 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MAY 


if by June 1944 he will have completed 
satisfactorily the requirements for admis- 
sion to any approved degree-granting in- 
stitution of higher learning in this State. 

Even though candidates may be in- 
ducted into the armed forces prior to 
entering college, the possibility of induc- 
tion does not invalidate their right to enter 
the scholarship examination as bona fide 
candidates for college entrance if they are 
otherwise eligible. Candidates who be- 
come entitled to University scholarships 
of the series of 1944 as a result of this 
examination and are inducted into the 
armed forces prior to the beginning of 
the college term in the fall of 1944 are 
entitled, upon request, to have their 
scholarships held for them, provided they 
enter upon their college education within 
18 months after honorable discharge. 





DRIVER-TRAINING COURSES URGED 


Resolutions emphasizing the importance 
of driver-training courses in high schools 
and recommending the enactment in all 
states of a highway traffic safety educa- 
tion law were adopted at the ninth annual 
regional conference on highway safety 
and motor vehicle problems in New York 
City on December 18, 1943. Dr George 
M. Wiley, Associate Commissioner of 
Education, states that these resolutions 
are of interest to all school authorities 
because of the progress along these lines 
that has been made in this State and be- 
cause also much more remains to be done. 

Doctor Wiley is a member of the 
State Traffic Commission and also a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee of the joint legis- 
lative committee on interstate coopera- 
tion under whose sponsorship the regional 
conference was held. Assemblyman Har- 
old C. Ostertag is chairman of the joint 
legislative committee. Through the co- 
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operation of Clifford J. Fletcher, State 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, in- 
creased attention is to be given to traffic 
training and safety attention in the months 
immediately ahead. 

The conference resolutions on the prac- 
ticability and necessity of driver training 
set forth that the Army needs more than 
a million highly trained drivers and 
urged that all possible encouragement be 
given to the development and continu- 
ance of such courses even though they 
are restricted to classroom studies. <A 
practicable law requiring the teaching of 
safety education in schools is essential to 
insure inclusion of such a course, the 
conference resolution stated. The con- 
ference voted to send to the chairmen of 
the state commissions on interstate co- 
operation copies of the approved model 
state highway traffic safety education law, 
based on the New York State statute. 


75 
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DOCTOR COREY NAMED STATE HISTORIAN 


On recommendation of Commissioner 
of Education George D. Stoddard, the 
Board of Regents has appointed Dr 
Albert B. Corey State Historian and 
Director of the Division of Archives and 
History of the State Education Depart- 
ment, effective April 1, 1944. Doctor 
Corey succeeds Dr Arthur Pound, who 
resigned March 31, 1944. The new 
State Historian comes to the State Edu- 
cation Department from St Lawrence 
University, Canton, where he has been 
head of the department of history and 
government. 

Doctor Corey is 44 years of age. He is 
a graduate of Acadia University, Nova 
Scotia, where he majored in history, re- 
ceiving his bachelor’s degree in 1922 and 
his master’s degree from the same uni- 
versity in 1923. In 1924 he received a 
master’s degree at Harvard University, 
and after attending one year at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto he began graduate 
work at Clark University, from which he 
received the Ph.D. degree in 1934. 


After serving as professor of history 
and economics at Waynesburg College, 
Waynesburg, Pa., from 1925 to 1927, 
Doctor Corey was appointed head of the 
department of history and government 
at St Lawrence University in 1927 and, 
with the exception of the year 1941-42, 
during which time he was acting dean of 
St Lawrence University, he held the 
headship of the department until his pres- 
ent appointment. He has lectured during 
the summers at Queens University. 


Doctor Corey was founder and or- 
ganizer of the Canadian-American Affairs 
Conference and served as a member of 
the executive committee for a number of 
years. He was co-author of four volumes 
of proceedings of the conferences, sharing 
this editorial capacity with R. G. Trotter 
of Queens University and W. W. Mc- 
Laren of Williams College. In September 
1941 Doctor Corey published a volume on 
Canadian-American Affairs which was 
written under the auspices of the Car- 
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negie Endowment for International Peace. 
At present he is preparing a manuscript 
for use by scholars of some 2500 items 
of the Rosseel correspondence. He is 
also compiling a bibliography of books 
published in the United States by Ameri- 
can travelers in Canada prior to 1860 and 
plans a paper dealing with the chief char- 
acteristics of this literature. Doctor 
Corey is also preparing a manuscript 
dealing with the various movements in 
the United States for the annexation of 
Canada together with an analysis of the 
reasons why these movements did not 
succeed. 


4 





ARTHUR POUND RESIGNS 


The resignation of Dr Arthur Pound 
as State Historian and Director of the 
Division of Archives and History of the 
State Education Department, effective 
March 31, 1944, was accepted with regret 
and with appreciation for his service to 
the State by the Board of Regents at its 
meeting on February 18th in Albany. 

Reporting the resignation to the Board 
of Regents, Commissioner of Education 
George D. Stoddard said: “ Since his 
appointment in 1940, Doctor Pound has 
served with unfailing devotion. During 
this period, he has maintained a distin- 
guished record in historical scholarship, 
research and publication. Doctor Pound 
now plans to resume his career as a 
writer and biographer.” 

Doctor Pound came to the Department 
October 1, 1940, after a varied experience 
in editorial work for New York City 
newspapers and for the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. He is the author of a number of 
historical books and articles. Best known 
of his historical works are Johnson of the 
Mohawks and The Iron Man in Indus- 
try. A graduate of the University of 
Michigan, he received the honorary degree 
of doctor of humane letters from Union 


College in 1942. 
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Schools at War 











PUPILS AID FOURTH WAR LOAN 


One of the many evidences of accom- 
plishment in the fourth war loan was the 
active participation of pupils in the public 
schools. Toward the close of the cam- 
paign, “treasure hunts” were organized 
by pupils throughout the State for un- 
filled war stamp books to be completed 
and turned into bonds. As the result of 
the widespread interest in the fourth war 
loan drive, a great number of Series E 
bonds were sold. It is important to note 
that Series E bond sales have mounted 
substantially in successive war bond cam- 
paigns. Compared with the results of 
the first drive, sales of E bonds were 
doubled in the second, tripled in the third 
and quadrupled in the fourth loan drive. 

The fourth war loan produced a total 
of $16,730,000,000 in nonbank subscrip- 
tions. This amount exceeded by approxi- 
mately 20 per cent the $14,000,000,000 
quota. The steadily increasing number 
of individual subscribers is most gratify- 
ing to the officials of the Treasury De- 
partment because with nearly 70,000,000 
individual E bonds purchased, it is clear 


that a large percentage of the funds in the 
pockets of our people are being saved 
rather than spent. This is regarded as a 
powerful influence in keeping down the 
cost of living and in controlling inflation. 

Schools are continuing to play an im- 
portant role in maintaining a sound educa- 
tional program with reference to 
savings. Regular and systematic saving 
has become an integral part of the teach- 
ing of thrift throughout the schools of 
the State. The over-all objectives have 
been emphasized in a variety of ways 
through individual instruction, 
group activities, dramatics, special cam- 
paigns and the like. From these activities 
on the part of pupils have come a better 
understanding of the importance of war 
savings in helping to finance the rapidly 
rising cost of the war. Perhaps the most 
important outcome of the war savings 
program is that of providing an oppor- 
tunity for pupils to demonstrate the pride 
and affection they feel for the men at the 
fighting front. 


war 


class 





‘A GRAND SHIP,’ PILOT TELLS PUPILS 


The pupils of Endicott High School 
who had “bought” a fighter plane 
through bonds and _ stamps, recently 
learned that their plane had bagged three 
Japanese bombers in her maiden flight 
over New Guinea. The captain in charge 
of the fighter crew told reporters, “* You 
can tell the Endicott kids she’s a grand 
little ship. I’m mighty proud to have 
flown her on her first combat mission and 
she certainly made a grand debut.” 

Later the pupils received a letter writ- 
ten by the pilot and crew chief of a second 
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plane which they had financed. The men 
wrote: “ Your plane came to our squad- 
ron a short time ago. We have christ- 
ened her the Fighting Tigress . . . we are 
heartened knowing that there are people 
at home pulling their ‘ weight ’ and more.” 


—— +) —_—— 


The schools of Westchester county, 
during the recent fourth war loan cam- 
paign purchased stamps and bonds in the 
amount of $3,175,807.40. 
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NEW LAW REQUIRES FARM WORK PERMITS 


Pupils released from school for farm 
service are now required to be equipped 
with farm work permits. These permits 
are a form of employment certificate 
required by the Education Law as 
amended by the Laws of 1944. The 
farm work permits are issued for employ- 
ment of minors 14 to 16 years of age in 
farm service away from home. No per- 
mits are required for minors who work 
at home in farm service or for minors 16 
vears of age or over in farm work. 

The farm work permit is issued in the 
same manner as a standard employment 
certificate except that no literacy test or 
schooling record may be required and ex- 
cept that neither a pledge of employment 
nor the name of the employer shall be 
required for its issuance. A certificate of 


physical fitness issued by the school 
physician will be required. The permit 
authorizes the minor’s employment for 
farm service during vacation periods, 
during release from school by local school 
authorities for harvesting and planting, 
before and after school hours, and on 
days when attendance in school is not 
required. 

The farm work permit replaces the 
special vacation permit for farm service, 
which has been abolished. Revised farm 
service forms are being printed for distri- 
bution to superintendents of schools. 
Vacation work permits will not be valid 
for farm service but may be issued, as 
heretofore, for other than farm work. 
Standard employment certificates will be 
required for the employment of minors 16 
to 18 years of age in canneries. 





HOW SCHOOLS MAY SERVE BOYS 


Four methods by which schools may 
serve boys about to be inducted into the 
armed forces are pointed out by the 
Bureau of Guidance of the Department. 
These four methods are: 

1 Prepare an Education Experience 
Summary card for each youth about to be 
inducted. This card will materially assist 
the Army and Navy reception centers in 
the classification of the boy with refer- 
ence to his potential abilities and interest. 
These cards are requested by the Army. 
Forms may be secured from the Bureau 
of Guidance, State Education Department. 

2 Prepare Medical Survey Form 213 
for every boy 174 years of age now, and 
for all others 16 years of age and over, 
as they leave school. The data on these 
forms will be helpful to the medical staff 
at the induction station and will at the 
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same time be protection for youth who 
may find the rigors of army service a 
menace to mental or emotional stability. 
Forms may be secured from the Finance 
and Procurement Office, New York State 
Selective Service, 749 Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

3 Become familiar with Getting Ready 
for Induction, by E. E. Lewis, a 30-page 
pamphlet mailed to schools recently. 
Make available to boys the pamphlet, 
Service in the Armed Forces, U. S. 
Office of Education. This may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 20 cents a copy. 

4 Arrange in the library or other suit- 
able place accessible to boys and girls, a 
file of current releases and pamphlets on 
the armed services, training programs etc. 
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SERVICE IN ARMED FORCES 


When must I register for Selective 
Service? 

How shall I know if I will be permitted 
to finish my school year? 

When am I given a physical examina- 
tion? 

How do I get into any particular 
branch of the Army? 

What are the different classes of Navy 
ratings, according to the branches of the 
service? 

Authoritative answers to these and 371 
other often repeated questions about 
Selective Service, the Army, the Air 
Forces, the Navy, Coast Guard, Marine 
Corps and Merchant Marine are given in 
Service in the Armed Forces, a new 
pamphlet just issued by the United States 
Office of Education. 

“ This is a booklet which should be in 
the hands of every young man between 17 
and 18 years of age,” United States Com- 
missioner John W. Studebaker said. In 
addition to the questions and answers, 60 
illustrations, several pages of books for 
reference on each brarfch of the service 
and an index are included. 

Copies of Service in the Armed Forces, 
pamphlet Number 6 in the Victory Corps 
series, may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 20 cents. 





eenemen ‘1 


COUNTY GUIDANCE SERVICE 

Delaware county has an active commit- 
tee to serve returning veterans. The 
committee, known as the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Returning Veterans, is a sub- 
committee of the County War Council. 
Thomas S. Wallis, secretary of the com- 
mittee, is surveying the vocational inter- 
ests of Delaware county men now in the 
armed services or returned from service. 
Steps are being taken to provide an in- 
formation and counseling service through 
the schools. 
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GRUMMAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation, Bethpage, Long Island, will 
award annually to outstanding seniors in 
schools of Nassau and Suffolk counties, 
ten engineering scholarships. The first 
ones will be given this spring. 

The company, which builds Hellcat 
fighter planes for the United States Navy, 
and amphibian planes for military and 
commercial use, will pay the full tuition 
and laboratory fees for a four-year or 
equivalent course in any accredited engi- 
neering school of each successful candi- 
date’s choosing. Paid employment in the 
Grumman plant during normal vacations, 
and employment after graduation, where 
feasible, will be offered the Grumman 
scholars. 

Applications for Grumman engineering 
scholarships are to be made through 
school principals. Any senior — boy or 
girl—in a public, private or parochial 
secondary school of Nassau or Suffolk 
county will be eligible to compete, pro- 
vided he or she is in the top 25 per cent 
of the class. World War II veterans 
under 25 years of age, provided they can 
meet the scholastic requirements will also 
be eligible. 


GEOGRAPHY MEETING 


The 29th annual meeting of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
will be held in Cleveland on September 
10th-12th. Plans for the 
clude a joint session with the Association 
of American Geographers on Monday 
afternoon, September 11th. A suggested 
theme for the joint session is “ Planning 
for a Postwar Training in Geography.” 
Information concerning arrangements and 
program can be secured from the secre- 
tary of the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers, Dr Thomas F. Barton, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, III. 


program in- 
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Research 





MANUAL FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 


Early in March there went out to the 
presidents of boards of education, to city, 
village and district superintendents of 
schools and to supervising principals a 
manual entitled Problems Confronting 
Boards of Education, A Manual for Com- 
munity Participation in Educational 
Planning. This manual was prepared 
under the direction of Dr J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for 
Research, with the cooperation of a com- 
mittee composed of Clyde B. Moore, 
chairman, representing the State School 
Boards Association, Robert E. Bell, rep- 
resenting the District Superintendents 
Association, and Howard T. Herber, the 
Council of School Superintendents. <A 
number of lay and professional leaders 
gave assistance at various stages. 

The manual outlines a four-step pro- 
cedure which looks to the achievement of 
a definite program for improving educa- 
tion in the community. These steps are: 

I What will the community be like 
by 1950? 

II For this kind of a community, 
what kind of education is needed 
and for whom should it be 
available ? 

III What are the deficiencies in the 
present program? 

IV How can the community get from 
where it is to where it wants 
to be? 

There is a work sheet for each of the 
four steps, setting forth certain points to 
be covered in answering the question in 
the title of the step. The work sheet for 
step I, for example, has five sections: 
population, economic conditions, demo- 
bilization, home and other community 
factors. Each of these sections has a 
schedule which will assist in gathering 
information. The committee using the 
work sheets is constantly reminded that 
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the outline is only suggestive and is urged 
to use its initiative in modifying where 
necessary, to make them more appropriate 
to local needs. 

The committee points out that a very 
extensive study could be made even of 
each of the subheadings in step I—a 
study beyond the ability or resources of 
many schools. While such intensive 
studies are desirable from time to time, 
there is a place for a different type of 
study which gets at a quick approxima- 
tion to broad educational developments. 
One of the main purposes of the work 
sheets is to focus the attention of the com- 
munity upon certain aspects of education 
that are often given too little attention. 
This first over-all approach will reveal 
certain points which are of particular 
concern to a community. Steps can then 
be taken to study these more intensively. 

In carrying on a study of this kind the 
leadership of the superintendent or super- 
vising principal and his staff is important, 
the committee believes. In the first place, 
such a study will hardly have a chance 
of being considered unless the community 
has faith in the leadership of its educa- 
tional staff. While there is need through- 
out the four steps for the judgments of 
lay persons, and the enterprise is defi- 
nitely a cooperative affair, yet it will 
usually be the educators who get the 
groups organized. In the second place, 
there is need throughout for skilled assist- 
ance in interpreting the educationai 
implications of various aspects of com- 
munity life. 

The fact that a study of this kind will 
make a heavy demand upon the educa- 
tional staff makes it important that the 
superintendent or supervising principal 
be clear regarding the place of such a 
study in these crowded times. Some may 
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be inclined to put it off until the staff is 
back to normal. It is because decisions 
regarding the education of the future are 
being made now and each community that 
is interested in having a share in saying 
what education will be like must be ready 
to work now to formulate its ideas, that 
the plan of the study calls for the broad 
analysis along the lines of the manual 
during the next few months and then a 
series of intensive studies on the most 
pressing problems revealed. 

One of the valuable features of the 
plan is the arrangement for sharing ideas 
between the participating communities. 
Each locality reports its findings, if pos- 
sible, at the end of each step. These 
findings will be studied by the state 
committee and’ reports transmitted back 
so that a community can profit from the 
work done by others. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
the manual is work sheet II. This work 
sheet endeavors to provide a way for the 
community to formulate its broad educa- 
tional objectives. After a study of some 
of the main developments anticipated in 
the community and in the country at 
large, the problem is to state the educa- 
tional objectives appropriate for that kind 
of life. As a starting point a list of 


For the pilot study in health and phys- 
ical education authorized by the Board of 
Regents in September 1943, the Office of 
Research of the State Education Depart- 
ment has engaged three consultants to 
assist the research staff in defining the 
problems to be studied, selecting or 
devising the research methods to be used, 
interpreting the data and preparing the 
report. The consultants are William L. 
Hughes, chairman, department of health 
and physical education and_ recreation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
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statements is given which can be ac- 
cepted, rejected or modified so as to 
make them acceptable. The committee 
can then add others necessary to complete 
the picture. Since the work sheets are 
printed separately, it is possible to get the 
reactions from a great many persons if 
the committee so desires. The state com- 
mittee hopes that there will be a number 
of communities which secure responses 
from a majority of the citizens in the 
district. 

It is hoped that every community in 
the State will join in a study of this kind. 
If a locality already has a study covering 
essentially the same ground under a some- 
what different pattern, it is asked to report 
this fact and the results of the study to 
the Department. If it has already begun 
a study or studies on certain special 
problems, it can continue these and carry 
this broad over-all study parallel to the 
studies already under way. If it has not 
yet begun a study, it is urged to get copies 
of the manual, set up committees and 
proceed to the analysis of the education 
which the school district should have. 

Communications concerning the project 
should be addressed to Ralph B. Spence, 
research consultant, State Education 
Department. 


CONSULTANTS NAMED FOR HEALTH STUDY 


Walter A. Cox, director, division of 
health and physical education, Springfield 
College, and George M. Wheatly, assist- 
ant medical director, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and instructor in 
pediatrics, Medical College, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The consultants met with staff members 
of the Divisions of Research and of 
Health and Physical Education in Albany 
on March 2d and 3d and on March 23d 
and 24th. 
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ONONDAGA PLANS POSTWAR EDUCATION 


In January 1943, Fortune ‘Magazine 
and Architectural Forum announced that 
Syracuse and Onondaga county had been 
selected for the experiment of making a 
postwar plan to include every aspect of 
life in the community in the decade to 
come. The unique feature of this pro- 
posal is that the makers of the plan are 
the citizens themselves, rather than a 
body of experts. 

Fortune agreed to supply expert coun- 
sel, the city and county governing bodies 
agreed to supply necessary funds to cover 
the drafting of the plan. The common 
council and board of supervisors author- 
ized the experiment and the Syracuse- 
Onondaga Postwar Planning Council, 
headed by Chancellor William P. Tolley 
of Syracuse University, and with a mem- 
bership of 50 carefully chosen citizen 
leaders, began its work. 

Mrs Jacob Eckel, a leader in civic life, 
was chairman of the educational planning 
committee. She called together the ad- 
ministrative heads of city, county, private 
and parochial schools, explained to them 
the proposition of Fortune’s editors and 
asked them to accept the challenge. 
Would they try to outline a comprehen- 
sive plan covering all aspects of educa- 
tional needs of each man, woman and 
child in the community in the immediate 
postwar years and in years tocome? The 
group accepted with enthusiasm. 

Members of the committee were the 
following: the acting superintendent of 
Syracuse schools, the superintendent of 
the parochial schools, five district super- 
intendents, two town superintendents, 
principals of four private schools — two 
independent and two Roman Catholic, the 
director of libraries, the chairman and an 
executive secretary. Dwayne Orton, 
director of education for International 
Business Machines Corporation, John 
Herring, supervisor of adult education in 
the State Education Department, and Dr 
Ralph Strebel, professor of education in 
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Syracuse University, were invited to serve 
as consultants. 

After four months the report is ready 
for presentation to the Postwar Planning 
Council, for inclusion in the final postwar 
plan, due for publication about May Ist. 

In making its plan the committee has 
conceived of education as more than 
formal schooling. It is a life process and 
as such, must consider the needs of boys 
and girls, men and women of all ages. It 
must train for citizenship, for work, for 
leisure, for health, for family life, for 
racial understanding and for international 
good will and brotherhood. 

Some of the topics covered by the 
recommendations of the report are: Con- 
tinued Planning, Need for Community 
Surveys in Determining Educational 
Needs, Nursery and Day Care Schools, 
Parent Education, Guidance, Continued 
Education of Returning Veterans and 
War Workers, Community Organization 
for Adult Education, Changes in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Educa- 
tion, Religious Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Better Use of Schools for Community 
Programs. 

Copies of the report will be available 
for the cost of printing and mailing after 
April 15th. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Syracuse-Onondaga Postwar Planning 
Council, 301 E. Washington street, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


a | 


HIGHER EDUCATION STUDY 


Dr John Dale Russell, chief research 
consultant in higher education, spent the 
week of March 6th in Albany in confer- 
ence with members of the research statf 
and the Division of Higher Education. 
As a result of these conferences decision 
has been made as to the form of reporting 
data for those studies nearing completion ; 
and plans have been further refined for 
carrying on those projects scheduled for 
the balance of the current school year. 
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The social studies class of Hornell 
High School has produced a very inter- 
esting report entitled Juvenile Delin- 
quency. This report illustrates the con- 
tribution which high school classes with 
appropriate guidance can make to the 
study of community problems. The class 
was one in Problems of Democracy. The 
teacher is Mrs Helen Stuart Humphrey 
and the superintendent is Harrison S. 
Dodge. 

The class as a whole and in committees 
worked on this project, which started as 
a result of a class discussion. By way of 
a direct approach to the problem one 
committee drew up a list of prominent 
were well known 
youth 


local individuals who 
for their interest 
Another committee compiled a question- 
naire of 15 key questions to be asked of 
each citizen interviewed. Simultaneously 
another committee sent letters to near-by 
towns inquiring about their success with 
youth centers in meeting the problems of 
Two members of 


in problems. 


juvenile delinquency. 
the class went to Corning to view the 
youth center there. They spent an 
evening in the center and reported in 
class the next day. 


CORRECTION 


The suggested calendar for the 1944-45 
school year printed in the February issue 
of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS, failed 
to list Lincoln’s birthday on February 
12th as one of the holidays on which 
authorities may decide whether 
school shall be in session. 

The calendar printed in the BULLETIN 
TO THE SCHOOLS correctly listed Thanks- 
giving Day as November 23d; the date 
listed in the 1943 edition of Handbook 24 
is incorrect. 


school 
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CLASS STUDIES JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 





Meanwhile, with the questionnaire 
mimeographed and the persons to be 
interviewed compiled, each member oi 
the class started out to gather his own 
primary source material. Usually the 
pupils worked in teams of two on the 
interviews. A tabulating committee 
started working on results at once. Within 
two weeks all returns were in and tabu- 
lated. The art committee worked con- 
stantly, providing the very interesting 
pictorial statistics and cover design for 
the booklet. 

After the drafting committee had fin- 
ished the report, it was discussed in class, 
changed and in final form presented the 


findings and recommendations of the 
group. 
The results and repercussions have 


been one of the most interesting phases of 
the educational process involved. The 
finished report was distributed to the 38 
citizens whose answers made it possible, 
to the 22 class members and to a few 
other interested persons. The group's 
recommendation of a local youth center 
appears to be bearing fruit. The 
Y. M. C. A. is sponsoring such a project, 
to be conducted by the pupils through a 
youth council elected in the high school. 


ALICE MC CORMACK RETIRES 
(Concluded from page 273) 

Miss McCormack began her service 
December 16, 1891, as a junior clerk in 
the Regents Office at $240 a year. Almost 
from the start she was given positions of 
responsibility and she progressed through 
the various grades to become head clerk 
in 1918, assistant in 1921 and Chief of 
the Bureau in 1923. The 
Bureau became the Statistics and Appor- 
tionment Bureau in 1932 and the Bureau 


Statistics 


of Apportionment in 1941. 
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With the Board of Regents 





REGENTS PLAN 


Special studies and conferences in ref- 
erence to the educational needs of pupils 
at the secondary school level are planned 
by the Board of Regents of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. This 
was determined at the March 10th meet- 
ing of the Board in Albany following a 
report by the Regents committee on post- 
war planning. An evaluation of present 
courses and plans for educational pro- 
grams in the postwar period are contem- 
plated. Included in this consideration 
will be such matters as the content of the 
courses, the school calendar, special serv- 
ices of the schools and articulation with 
education at higher levels. 

The Regents granted a_ provisional 
charter to the Missionary Training Insti- 
tute at Nyack. Provisional charters of 
the following public libraries were ex- 
tended: Bloomingburg Free Library, 
Brentwood Public Library, Island Park 
Free Library, Meredith Community 
Library. The charter of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, located 
in New York City, was amended to per- 
mit it to confer the degree of doctor of 
religious education. 

The Board appointed Mrs Bess Lane 
of New York and Mrs Robert Oleson of 
Staten Island to the committee assisting 
the State Education Department in mak- 
ing a study of parent education programs. 
Mrs Lane is education director of the 
United Parents’ Association of New 
York, and Mrs Oleson is a professional 
parent educator in Westchester county. 

Among the actions taken by the Board 
of Regents at its February 18th meeting 
in Albany are the following: 

Appointment of Regina C. M. Burke, 
associate superintendent of schools in 
New York City, to the Elementary 
Education Council of the Department 
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SCHOOL STUDY 


Extension of provisional charters of 
the following institutions: Croton Free 
Library, Croton-on-Hudson; Garden 
Center Institute of Buffalo, Buffalo; 
North Castle Free Library, Armonk; 
Ripley Free Library, Ripley. 

Granting of an absolute charter to the 
Bergen Swamp Preservation Society 
Incorporated, an educational association 
provisionally chartered in 1936 to pre- 
serve inviolate in their natural State the 
lands known as Bergen Swamp in Gene- 
see county for observation and study. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 


The 24th annual observance of National 
Boys and Girls Week is scheduled for 
April 29th to May 6th inclusive. The 
activities of the week are designed to 
bring to the attention of the community 
the problems, interests and recreations of 
its youth, and also the youth-serving or- 
ganizations which labor for the develop- 
ment of good citizenship and character in 
growing boys and girls. This year the 
observance will carry out the theme, 
“Youth Power for Days Ahead.” High- 
light of the week will be National Service 
Day, Thursday, May 4th, when the youth 
of the Nation will demonstrate their part 
in helping the war effort. 

Helpful suggestions for carrying out 
the program may be obtained free of 
charge from the National Boys and Girls 
Week Committee, 35 E. Wacker drive. 
Chicago 1, II. 


The Council of School Superintendents 
will meet at Saranac Inn September 
17th-19th. 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





INSTITUTES WILL TRAIN VETERANS 


Under a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the United States Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Division of Vocational 
Education for National Defense of the 
New York State Education Department, 
a comprehensive program has been set up 
for the vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled service men and women residing in 
that part of New York State east of 
Herkimer and outside of New York City, 
it has been announced by Oakley Furney, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education and director of vocational edu- 
cation for national defense of the New 
York State Education Department. 

Two new full-time day technical insti- 
tutes, the Troy Technical Institute, and the 
Schenectady Technical Institute opened 
this month to receive veterans assigned 


for training by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Such veterans are men and 


women who have suffered disabilities of 
10 per cent or more and who are under 
the care of the Veterans Administration, 
In addition these will admit 
honorably discharged veterans for whom 
the Selective Service has responsibility in 
the matter of job placement and also 
civilian vocational rehabilitation trainees 
assigned by the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the State Education 
Department. 

Each of the two schools has a capacity 
of about 250 student trainees. It is pos- 
sible that an additional day technical insti- 
tute may be organized later to serve the 
southeastern part of the State and Long 
Island. Three similar technical institutes 


schools 


have been organized in New York City 
by the city board of education. 

The seriously disabled veterans who 
come under the care of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration have the right to apply for 
not to exceed four years of training at any 
They may apply 


school of their choice. 
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for this training at any time until two 
years after the end of the war. William 
A. Gillerist, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Officer, Veterans Administration, 130 
West Kingsbridge road, New York, 
N. Y., is responsible for the training of all 
the seriously disabled veterans residing in 
eastern New York, including New York 
City. Veterans who desire information 
regarding education, training and rehabili- 
tation benefits should apply to him. 

The Troy Technical Institute and the 
Schenectady Technical Institute offer 
one, two and three-year day full-time 
courses. Instruction is given for seven 
hours each day and for 11 months each 
year. Tuition is free and the schools pro- 
vide without charge to the students all 
necessary equipment, books and instruc- 
tional supplies. Each course will prepare 
for entrance to useful employment. In 
the case of veterans with  service- 
connected disabilities the Veterans Ad- 
ministration will determine or approve the 
course each veteran shall take and will 
provide funds for maintenance during the 
period of training. It will regularly check 
on the progress of each veteran and will 
place the veterans in employment after 
they have completed training. 

William N. Fenninger, supervisor oi 
technical education, State [Education 
Department, has general supervision of 
the Troy and Schenectady schools. 

The Schenectady Technical Institute 
offers the following courses: electrical 
maintenance, 1 year ; electrical motor con- 
trol, 2 years; industrial electronics, 2 
years ; electronic communication, 2 years; 
welding maintenance and fabrication, 1 
year; machine tool (specialist) operator, 
1 year; general machinist, 2 years; tool- 
maker, 3 years; mechanical draftsman, | 
year; machine designer, 2 years; tool de- 
signer, 3 years. The director of the Sche- 
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nectady Technical Institute is C. Thomas 
Olivo. 

The Troy Technical Institute offers the 
following courses: mechanical drafting, 2 
years; radio service and repair, 1 year; 
electrical installation and construction, 1 
year ; inspection practice, 1 year ; machine 
tool operation, 1 year; general machinist 
course, 2 years. George E. Holliday is 
director of the Troy Technical Institute. 

The board of education of New York 
City has designated the three following 
schools as technical institutes for veteran 





training: the 
Aviation Trades School, Third avenue 
and Pacific street, Brooklyn; the Radio 
and Maritime Trades School, 45 Riving- 


vocational rehabilitation 


ton street, Manhattan; and the S. S. 
Brooklyn School, which is an old ferry- 
boat converted for use as a _ training 
center and now moored at Pier 32, East 
River, Manhattan. These New York 
City institutes for veterans are under the 
general supervision of George F. Pigott 
jt, associate superintendent of schools, 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston 
street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 





PUPILS MAKE ARTICLES FOR RED CROSS 


At the request of the American Red 
Cross and the United States Recruiting 
Service, the industrial arts department of 
the Syracuse public schools is producing 
special articles for these organizations. 
The program is regarded as of special 
value not only because of the usefulness 
of the articles produced but because it 
presents an opportunity for teaching pro- 
duction methods and procedures as one 
phase of a well-rounded industrial arts 
program. 

Some of the projects made for the Red 
Cross are: floor and table lamps, cribbage 
boards, ping-pong tables, traction cases, 
smoking cabinets, reading racks, game 
boards, book wagons, game tables, copper 
ash trays, writing boards, bedside stands 
and lap boards. These articles are being 
delivered to officials of the American Red 
Cross at Madison Barracks, Pine Camp, 
Fort Ontario, Fort Jay, Governor’s 
Island, Fort Niagara Station Hospital, 
Dow Field Station Hospital, Fort Wil- 
liams Station Hospital, United States 
Marine Hospital at Portland, Maine, and 
the General Red Cross headquarters. 
The estimated value of these products 
to date is $2500. 
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The Army Recruiting Service has 
received 100 large frames for aviation 
enlistment posters with the pictures com- 
pletely framed and 100 medium-size 
picture frames for flag salutes. These 
frames are being delivered to post offices 
all over the United States for use in 
recruitment work. 

Donald M. Kidd, director of vocational 
education for the Syracuse board of edu- 
cation, reports that the interest shown by 
both the industrial arts teachers and 
pupils is most enthusiastic for this pro- 
gram which is making a real contribution 
to the war effort. 





——O 


MARITIME SCHOOL 


Commissioner of Education George D. 
Stoddard presented diplomas to 77 mid- 
shipmen who were graduated from the 
New York State Maritime Academy at 
Fort Schuyler, the Bronx, on January 
5th. The graduates also received officers: 
licenses and commissions as ensigns in the 
Naval Reserve. Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York City spoke at the 
graduation exercises. 
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PUPILS EARN WHILE THEY LEARN 


Going to school, working after school, 
getting school credit for both, gaining at 
least a year’s job experience and a chance 
to earn money while in school is what 
the cooperative distributive education pro- 
gram does for the participating high 
school pupils of today. 

Solving many of the present personnel 
shortage problems, getting workers with 
the right attitude toward their work, cus- 
tomers, fellow employes, employers and 
merchandise is what this program does 
for the cooperating retail stores. 


In these words Superintendent of 
Schools Clinton V. Bush of Jamestown 
sums up the advantages of the coopera- 
tive distributive education program in the 
Jamestown High School. 


The Jamestown program was started 
in January 1942. Through the benefits 
offered by the George-Deen Act, Super- 
intendent Bush, Principal Merton P. 
Corwin and Agnes Eckberg, head of com- 
mercial department, were quick to realize 
that this cooperative program would mean 
much to the pupils, the stores and the 
school. This program has furthered a 
fine spirit of cooperation between the 
retail stores and the school. 


As the program is comparatively new 
in Jamestown, the enrolment is not 
large. Because of the opportunities 
offered to the pupils, however, Teacher- 
Coordinator Gerald W. Munson believes 
that it will grow slowly on a solid founda- 
tion. All but two of the 29 juniors and 
seniors taking the course are employed, 
most of them working from 15 to 25 
hours a week. 


As a result of their work, owners and 
managers of cooperating stores have sent 
letters to Superintendent Bush from 
which the following excerpts have been 
taken : 

I have employed several of the boys as 
salesmen who have taken this course and 
I feel that it has been definitely beneficial 
to them as salesmen. I feel that it has 
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improved their approach and handling of 
customers. I also feel that every person 
taking this course is benefited not only 
as a salesperson but in many other phases 
of public contact. 

We notice a marked difference in the 
attitude of those students who are taking 
the retail course as against those who are 
not taking it, and since attitude does play 
such a major role in the success of an 
undertaking I am sure that you are 
rendering a real service by continuing 
this course. 

We have found that the girls and boys 
we have employed this year have shown 
unusual ability. They seem to be able 
to understand the work and do the many 
details that are required better than ever 
before. 

In my opinion the students available 
for retail employment this fall are the best 
we have ever had. 

We have several of the high school 
girls who have taken the retailing course, 
and I find that they are really more 
interested in their work and render better 
service from having taken this course. 

We have found that the girls we have 
employed in our store who have taken 
this course, have such a good background 
in retail selling that they can be fit into 
our organization without any trouble. 
They have an excellent way of attending 
to the needs of the customers, they main- 
tain their counters with efficiency, and 
they readily respond to any suggestions 
or corrections on our part. 

These letters prove that the program 
is solving some of the personnel problems 
of the 14 cooperating retail stores to the 
satisfaction of the store operators. 


In Jamestown from September 1942 to 
June 1943 the 33 cooperating pupils 
working in different types of stores, some 
selling and some doing stock work, sold 
$104,217.01 worth of goods at a selling 
cost of 6 per cent. At the same time 
these pupils earned $6352.85 while they 
were learning the fundamental principles 
of retailing both in theory and actual 
practice on the job. 
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Teacher-Coordinator Gerald W. Munson inter- 

views pupils of retailing course and adds 

pertinent notes to their Retailing Work Record 
Cards 


Pupils find advanced sewing course an aid toa 
their studies and work in retailing 
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mended for employment in # 
store, was successful in landing 
a job as a result of her interview 
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After a year in the stock room 
this boy has been promoted to 
window trimmer, for which his 
related art courses prove valuable 


The retailing course and store experience com- 
bine to make pupils efficient apparel saleswomen 


Learning the business from the bottom up, this 


girl starts her retail store training in a stock 


room 





This program also helps to solve the 
acute problem of Christmas help. A few 
weeks before Thanksgiving a course in 
pre-employment training is given in the 
evening for both adults and pupils. This 
saves the stores much training time as 
the persons taking the course are taught 
how to operate a cash register, to make 
out sales tickets, to do mental arithmetic, 
to wrap and sack merchandise, to display 
merchandise while selling it, and also told 
and shown proper appearance, attitudes 
and selling technics. 

The teacher-coordinator of distributive 
education is also offering training through 
* Program D.” This has been offered to 
about 30 executives and supervisors to 
date and new groups are being organized. 


The business men believe that this train- 
ing has been needed for a long time. 

Regarding this program Superintendent 
Bush states: 

We feel that this complete program is well 
rounded and useful to all concerned. The stores 
greatly appreciate the better type of employe 
they are getting and the employment pool sup- 
plied by the school. The pupils have a chance 
to earn while they learn, have a big advantage 
in experience over most other pupils when they 
are graduated, advance faster on -the job 
because of their training and obtain a feeling 
of self-confidence which is invaluable to the 
beginner. 

The schools know that they are training pupils 
for a very definite community need, making 
strong, self-supporting citizens, and realize that 
the spirit of cooperation between the stores and 
the schools is one to cultivate and cherish. 





COUNTRY LIFE PROGRAM AT FARMINGDALE 


The State Institute of Agriculture on 
Long Island at Farmingdale conducted its 
25th annual Country Life Program 
on February 25th and 26th. It attracted 
more than 2500 farmers, gardeners, poul- 
trymen and home owners from Long 
Island and southeastern New York. 
Initiated originally as an exhibit and 
demonstration of farm machinery and til- 
lage practices, the event has developed 
through the years to include practical 
demonstrations in all fields of rural life 
and occupation. 

Farm machinery exhibits were limited 
this year, but through the efforts of local 
representatives and the interest of neigh- 
boring farmers, some of the newer equip- 
ment items were available. 

The Victory Garden program was 
especially popular. A connected series of 
stations showed the stages in constructing 
a compost heap and in preparing the 
garden for planting, including the pre- 
liminary application of fertilizer and lime, 
followed by suggestions on the use of side 
dressings and liquid fertilizers. Seed 
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treatments, coupled with arrangements to 
show planting distances of all the com- 
mon garden crops, between rows and in 
the row, and succession cropping, disease 
and pest control and seed testing were 
presented in separate exhibits. 

The poultry keeping demonstrations 
included the selection of breeding stock, 
culling, brooding, model backyard houses 
and steps in the preparation of poultry 
meat in the home. 


Pruning was demonstrated on a 20-foot 
apple tree, brought into one of the ex- 
hibit buildings, and on a full-sized grape 
vine and raspberry bushes. Apple vari- 
eties, beekeeping equipment and some 
studies of dormant stages of fruit pests 
were included. The program included 
hog slaughtering, pork cutting and smok- 
ing demonstrations, testing of milk, a 
cattle fitting and showing contest for insti- 
tute students. Crops and soils exhibits 
included erosion control demonstrations, 
potato variety exhibit and pasture im- 
provement program. 
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The program is considered a valuable 
part of the training of students in the 
institute’s regular courses, since all stu- 
dents participated in planning and setting 
up the exhibits, and served as guides and 
attendants to point out and explain the 
details of the technical problems. The 
staff of the institute served as consultants 
for the many visitors who had questions 
concerning farm and garden practices. 


Institute officials are convinced that 
this annual Country Life Program not 
only provides significant encouragement 
in the development of home front food 
production during the current emergency, 
but also recognizes the community of 
interests among its neighboring farmers, 
its staff and students, local commercial 
and official agencies and home owners of 
the area. 





ITHACA YOUTH ACTIVE IN FARMING 


Hollis Hatfield is a senior in the de- 
partment of vocational agriculture in the 
Ithaca High School. As a part of his 
instructional program in_ agriculture, 
Hollis has taken an active part in the 
production and management activities on 
At present he and his 
He owns 


the home farm. 
father are doing all the work. 
seven head of purebred Guernsey cattle 
and operates about 20 acres of crops in- 
cluding potatoes, oats and hay. Last year 
he owned 11 head of purebred Berkshire 
swine. 

Hollis has been interested in prepara- 
tion for farming since his junior high 
school experience when he was an active 
member of the 4-H Club work in Tomp- 
kins county. He has been leader of the 
local chapter of the Future Farmers of 
America, serving as treasurer and repre- 
senting the chapter on several occasions 
in regional meetings. He has taken an 
active part in the public speaking compe- 
titions for the state chapter. He expects 
to pursue a career in agriculture upon 
leaving high school. 

The experience of Hollis 
father in maintaining production on the 
home farm has come to be an important 
means in maintaining food supplies dur- 
ing the emergency farm labor shortage. 
In the picture shown on this page Hollis 


and _ his 
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and his father are building an extra silo 
because it has not been possible to secure 
skilled labor to perform this kind of work. 
They have discovered that it has been 
possible to complete a very satisfactory 
structure at a cost far below the normal 
requirements. 














Father and Son Build a Silo 
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NEW BOOKS FOR WAR PRODUCTION TRAINING 


Improving instruction through supervision. 
Prepared in the Cornell Curriculum Con- 
struction Laboratory for War Production 
Training under the supervision of Lynn 
A. Emerson. 97p. illus. $1 

The principal authors of this material are 
William J. Regan and C. R. Dixon. 

This monograph covers supervisory prac- 
tices relating to improvement of instruction. 
It includes such topics as “ The Need for 
Supervision,” “Why Don’t Supervisors 
Supervise ?” “ Supervision versus Adminis- 
tration,” “Helps in _Selecting and Inducting 
New Instructors,” “Evaluation of Instruc- 
tion,” “ Promotion of Enthusiasm,” “Schedul- 
ing Supervisory Functions,” “How To 
Conduct Teachers’ Meetings and Group 
Conferences,” “Practice of Sound Prin- 
ciples of Human Relationships,” and “ Recom- 
mendation of Purchase of Equipment, Tools 
and Supplies.” 


Industrial electronics. Prepared in the 
Cornell Curriculum Construction Labora- 
tory for War Production Training by 
Harold W. Ranney in collaboration with 
engineering specialists from the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, under the 
supervision of Lynn A. Emerson. 227p. 
illus. $1.50 

This monograph is for students on the 
technical level and presupposes a thorough 
knowledge of the fundamentals of direct and 
alternating electricity. It will also be found 
useful in the training of electrical workers 
in the operation and maintenance of elec- 
tronic equipment. 

It consists of two sections. The first is a 
series of 32 information sheets dealing with 
the theory of industrial electronics; the sec- 
ond includes 29 laboratory inspection units. 

The material in this book deals with elec- 
tronics as applied to industrial control. It 
does not deal with the electronics of com- 
munication. The information sheets and the 
laboratory instruction units are concerned 
mainly with gas-filled tubes which are used 
in industrial control circles. 


The instructor and his job. Prepared in the 
Cornell Curriculum Construction Labora- 
tory for War Production Training by Carl 
J. Anderwald, B. Chester Delahooke, 
Truman G. Dell and Philip C. Martin, 
under the supervision of Lynn A. Emer- 
son. 239p. illus. $1.50 

This volume was developed for training 
new instructors in the War Production 
Training Program and instructors with ex- 
perience who wish to improve their teaching 
ability. It portrays the more important teach- 
ing skills, undertakings and technics needed 
for industrial and technical training. The 
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subject matter relates to such as “How 
Trainees Learn,” “How To Teach,” “ In- 
dividual Differences,” “Special Teaching 
Problems,” “ Breakdown of a Job,” “ Plan- 
ning for Instruction,” “ Measuring Results of 
Instruction,” and the “ Training of Women.” 


Interior and exterior trim for beginners in 
carpentry. Prepared in the Curriculum 
Construction Laboratory for War Train- 
ing at the Apprentice Training School, 
Syracuse, by Leo P. McDonnell, Edward 
M. Roden and Clifton C. Flather, in col- 
laboration with specialists from the build- 
ing industries in Syracuse, under the 
supervision of Donald M. Kidd.  272p. 
illus. $1.65 

This is the last of a series of four mono- 
graphs prepared for teaching beginners in 
carpentry. The other titles are: Use of 
Hand Tools and Portable Machinery, Con- 
crete Form Construction, and Framing, 
Sheathing and Insulation. 

The book consists of a series of theory and 
operation units arranged in the order gener- 
ally followed in erecting light-frame_build- 
ings. The material has been planned so that 
it may be readily applied in the field of 
industrial shop and classroom teaching. 


The books described above are furnished free 
to centers in New York State maintaining 
approved War Training Programs. 

A price list and circular describing the 55 
monographs prepared to date for the War 
Training Program will be sent upon request. 
The books may be purchased from the Defense 
Publications Bureau, State Education Depart- 
ment, 40 Howard street, Albany 7, N. Y., with 
liberal discounts for quantity purchases. 


BOOK ON PRINTING 


Hague, C. W. Printing for the schools. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Bruce Publishing Co. 
1943. $2.50 

This book gives elementary instruction 
needed by the pupil who is setting type and 
performing job shopwork. It also includes 
instructions and good general education mate- 
rial pertaining to proofreading, operation of 
simple presses, printing design, linoleum block 
printing, silk-screen printing and_ related 
information pertaining to the history of 
printing, manufacture, kinds and uses of 
paper, inks, printing plants, type, machinery 
and print shop mathematics. It is a good 


text for use in general printing shops. 
R. G. F 
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MODEL AIRPLANES 


Pupils in New York State public school 
industrial arts and vocational 
schoals have constructed 87,318 model 
airplanes for use in airplane identification 
in Navy training centers. This project 
was started early in 1943 at the request 
of the United States Office of Education 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Aero- 


shops 


nautics. 

The work was done in 437 communities 
and 710 schools by about 40,000 pupils 
under the supervision of 753 teachers. 
According to Roy G. Fales, state super- 
visor of industrial arts, who directed the 
project in this State, three pupils deserve 
special recognition. They are Richard 
Maxwell of Van Corlaer Junior High 
School, Schenectady, who constructed 110 
model planes; Arthur Silverwater, Junior 
High School 149, Brooklyn, who con- 
structed 108 models, and William De- 
Santis, Oswego High School, who built 
72 model aircraft. 





omen) 


BUS DRIVER TRAINING 


School authorities throughout the State 
are cooperating with the Office of War 
Training of the New York State War 
Council and the Office of War Production 
Training of the State Education Depart- 
ment by facilitating the operation of the 
School Bus Driver Training Program. 
They have recommended instructors and 
have assisted in providing facilities for 
the 95 driver training centers now in 
operation. Ultimately there will be 140 
such centers. 

The program is being developed in 
accordance with an order of the New 


York State War Council and has for its 
purpose the continuance of safe trans- 
portation for school children in spite of 
the curtailment of school bus chassis and 
body manufacture, dwindling supplies of 
replacement parts and shortage of gaso- 
line and rubber. 
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MIDDLETOWN SURVEY 


The board of education of Middletown 
is making a comprehensive study of school 
facilities and employment opportunities 
in the community and in the surrounding 


area. This study is being directed by 
Carl V. Warren, superintendent of 
schools. The survey of employment in 


the area is being conducted with the co- 
operation of the Middletown chamber of 
commerce. 

With the information procured, and 
with the aid of the Bureau of Industrial 
and Technical Education of the State 
Education Department, a plan will be 
formulated for the development of voca- 
tional school facilities to serve the Middle- 
town area. 


—S 


DIVISION CREATED 


By amendment of Regents Rules, the 
Board of Regents at its March meeting 
created a Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation to replace the Department agency 
charged with the administration and pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation formerly 
known as the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The Division is adminis- 
tered by G. Samuel Bohlin and continues 
under the general supervision of Oakley 
Furney, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education. 


—_—_——_—— 


FOOD CONSERVATION 


Through April, May, and June, schools 
of the Nation are asked by the War Food 
Administration to emphasize the conser- 
vation and production of food. Among 
the food conservation publications which 
will be available for general distribution 
is one directed to elementary 
teachers. The object is to impress the 
need for saving food upon the children 
and through them, their families and com- 
munities. 


schor y] 
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Adult Education 





SCHOOLS SEEK TO ENROL ALIENS 


With the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Adult Education 13 communities in west- 
ern and central New York during the 
past few months have been engaged in an 
experimental program designed to en- 
courage noncitizens to attend citizenship 
and English classes and to take steps 
toward naturalization. The communities 
cooperating in this program are Batavia, 
Binghamton, Gowanda, Jamestown, Ken- 
more, Lackawanna, Lockport, Niagara 
Falls, Perry, Salamanca, Syracuse, Tona- 
wanda and Utica. 

To assist in developing and refining 
effective methods of reaching the aliens, 
the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service through its Buf- 
falo district office furnished the Bureau 
of Adult Education with more than 1900 
names, representing about two-thirds of 
the noncitizens living in the try-out com- 
munities. The Bureau in turn cooperated 
with each local school in planning meth- 
ods of using the names. 


In some cases the schools arranged 
directly with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for franked letters 
to be used in direct-mail solicitation 
encouraging enrolment in classes. Results 
so far indicate that only 2} to 8 per cent 
of those so solicited actually enrolled 
although the total percentage seeking all 
types of help at the schools was somewhat 
higher. 

Individual and group interview meth- 
ods are proving more effective. Approxi- 
mately 800 persons of Italian origin at- 
tended a meeting in Syracuse in response 
to about 2000 invitations by letter. In- 
crease in class enrolment has not yet been 
announced although it is understood to 
be considerable. 
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Personal visits to the aliens not cur- 
rently or recently enrolled in classes are 
being made in Binghamton, Lockport, 
Niagara Falls, Syracuse and Utica. Vol- 
unteer interviewers obtained through the 
Binghamton Civic Association, — the 
Americanization League at Syracuse, the 
Citizens Bureau at Utica and similar or- 
ganizations interested in or made up of 
the foreign-born are working directly 
under school supervision. 

Salamanca with only 104 alien names 
has completed its personal visitation 
project. Thirty-five per cent of those 
actually visited are attending public school 
classes. 

In January the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service released to the 
Bureau the names for 14 additional com- 
munities in the western part of the State, 
for Onondaga and Erie counties and for 
many other cities and counties in the rest 
of the State. By September or October 
it is hoped that names can be obtained for 
all other school districts so that they may 
plan a suitable program for these aliens 
in their efforts to prepare for American 
citizenship. 

Any school system wishing more details 
on the results and operation of the pro- 
gram or interested in obtaining the names 
for fall use should make inquiry to 
the Bureau of Adult Education, State 
Education Department, Albany. 


——_—_O—_— 


The New York City board of educa- 
tion has reelected Dr Frederic Ernst for 
a second six-year term as a member of 
the board of superintendents. Doctor 
Ernst is head of the high school divi- 
sion of the New York City schools. 
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The American Civic Association in 
Binghamton sponsored its first All- 
American Dinner on February 22d. The 
five-year old organization was founded by 
Michael J. Gavigan, first president, with 
the view to promoting better understand- 
ing and unity among the naturalized citi- 
zens of Binghamton. 

More than 400 persons attended the 
reception and banquet in the Arlington 
Hotel. Thirty-five representatives from 
nationality organizations were seated at a 
second head table. The majority of those 
present had at some time migrated to the 


MUSEUM NEWS 


The March Ist issue of The Museum 
News, published semimonthly by the 
American Association of Museums, car- 
ries a leading article under the headline, 
“New York State Museum To Have 
New Building.” The story, which occu- 
pies nearly two columns, is a review of 
the statements concerning the museum in 
the recently published Regents Plan for 
Postwar Education in the State of New 
York, with some direct quotations from 
this document. 

In another connection this issue of The 
Museum News makes the announce- 
ment that Dr Carl E. Guthe, Director of 
the New York State Museum, has been 
elected a member of the Council of the 
American Association of Museums to fill 
a vacancy in that body. 


Dr Edward C. Zabriskie retired as 


principal of the Washington Irving High 
School in New York City after a service 
as head of that girls’ school since 1915. 
He has been connected with the New 
York City school system for 49 years. 
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BINGHAMTON HAS ALL-AMERICAN DINNER 


United States, taken up permanent resi- 
dence and had _ subsequently become 
naturalized. 

The spirit at this meeting was likened 
by two speakers to a symphonic orchestra, 
every instrument of which had its origin 
in one of the countries represented and 
each blending harmoniously with those of 
American life. 

Representatives of the Bureau of Adult 
Education of the State Education Depart- 
ment and of the United States Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service were 
present. 


VOLUNTEER HISTORIANS 


A corps of volunteer workers from the 
Cooperstown High School is assisting in 
arranging and cataloging the mass of war 
records being accumulated at the central 
quarters of the State Histerical Associa- 
tion at Cooperstown. This group is 
working under the direction of Mary E. 
Cunningham, supervisor of school serv- 
ices of the association. 

On completion of an initial training 
period of 50 hours of work, members of 
the group will receive certificates of mem- 
bership, issued by the local war council 
and be accorded the right to wear the 
Civilian Volunteer Defense button. Con- 
tinuation in the corps is a privilege al- 
lowed those who give additional time to 
the program. 

A systematic and detailed plan for the 
preservation of war records is being ad- 
ministered by the Division of Archives 
and History of the State Education De- 
partment in cooperation with the Division 
of Civilian Mobilization of the State War 
Council. In the Cooperstown area the 
State Historical Association, with its ex- 
cellent storage and handling facilities, has 
been designated the depository for such 
war materials. 
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Rural Education 





CHANGES IN DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Several changes in the personnel of the 
district superintendencies of the State 
have been announced recently. Mrs 
Mabel Sarbaugh Lee, superintendent of 
schools in the second supervisory district 
of Niagara county, has joined the WACS, 
and Charles R. Clark of the Military Road 
School, Niagara Falls, is substitute super- 
intendent in that district. Joseph Horton, 
former principal of the Troupsburg Cen- 
tral School, is serving as substitute super- 
intendent in the third supervisory district 
of Steuben county during the military 
leave of Lieutenant Otto Stewart, who is 
on duty with the Navy. Henry H. 
Crumb jr, former principal of the EI- 
bridge Central School, has been appointed 
superintendent in the first supervisory 
district of Onondaga county. P. M. 
Helfer resigned from this position on 


NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL 

New York State now has 299 central 
school districts. The latest, at Cambridge, 
Washington county, has been voted, 393 
to 123. Twenty-three districts united to 
form the Cambridge Central District, 
according to Mrs Caroline Perry, district 
superintendent of schools. This brings 
the total of districts centralized since 1925 
to 4156. 

An interesting feature in connection 
with the centralization at Cambridge is the 
fact that when this central district was 
laid out by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in 1938, it was turned down by the 
voters. That almost six years later when 
this proposition was before the voters 
again the opposition vote was only 123 is 
an indication of the energetic leadership 
displayed by Mrs Perry. 
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December 31, 1943, after many years of 
outstanding service. 

Charles R. Clark, substitute district 
superintendent of schools in the second 
supervisory district of Niagara county 
during the military leave of absence of 
Mrs Lee, is a graduate of Buffalo State 
Teachers College and has done graduate 
work at the University of Buffalo. Mr 
Clark’s experience has been in the field 
of rural education. 

Superintendent Crumb, successor to 
Superintendent Helfer of the fifth super- 
visory district of Onondaga county, is a 
graduate of Hamilton College and _ re- 
ceived his master’s degree from the 
Graduate School of Education at Syra- 
cuse University. He began teaching at 
the Elbridge Central School in 1933 and 
became supervising and teaching principal 
in 1936. 


LEONARD J. SMITH DIES 


Leonard J. Smith, a former district 
superintendent of schools of the third 
supervisory district of Suffolk county, 
died February 12th at Hornell. He was 
68 years old. 

Mr Smith, a school teacher for 40 
years, was elected superintendent of 
schools in 1912 and served in that capacity 
until his retirement for reasons of health 
in 1933. During his term of office he 
did much to modernize the schools of his 
district. 

eunniiiinanes 

Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, associate 
superintendent of schools; New York 
City, has been elected president for 
1944-45 of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 
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Elementary Education 


NEW BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 














































of REVIEWED BY STAFF OF DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Books reasons for the development of a sense of 
ct : wen ee anger or frustration. The chapters on chil- 
d Bingham, R. W. & Theobald, R. E. Niagara: dren’s emotions are probably more satisfac- 
highway of heroes. Buffalo. Foster & tory than those on other subjects and the 
y Stewart Publishing Corp. 1943.  150p. discussions on the physical needs of children 


are up-to-date and informative. The volume 


yt illus. - . 

| is helpful to parents, teachers and all who are 

© This little volume is an excellent narrative interested in the education of young children. 

e presentation of the history of western a Parent-teacher associations will find this book 

r ce _ e such it might well = well worth calling to the attention of their 
placed in the hands of every youngster in the members and teachers will discover valuable 

d western counties to provide excellent back- helps in their understanding of children. 


ground material for work in social studies. 
Doctor Bingham, historian for Erie county, Winn, Ralph B., ed. Encyclopedia of child 
0 : —s . - ‘ A " y oan 7 . , . 
has collaborated with Ralph Theobald, a guidance. N. Y. The Philosophical Li- 
he teacher of social studies in the Kenmore iia 943. 456 
public schools, most effectively to present rary. 1 P- 





. authentic historical material particularly well This encyclopedia is the result of the com- 
. adapted to the understanding of children of bined work of more than 50 psychiatrists, 
c the upper elementary grades. The volume is educators and social workers. It is a volume 
unusually well illustrated with paintings, of practical value to every person or group 
E drawings and photographs. concerned with the training and development 
t of children. The book deals with many 
| Cumulative pupil records. Bureau of Pub- phases of child guidance, psychology, educa- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- tion, social and clinical work. Because of its 
| nin Oh Ge simple and clear presentation, it can be used 
veren) P. by the intelligent parent as well as profes- 
For personnel directors, school adminis- sional workers. The book will be a valuable 
trators and all persons interested in the guid- addition to any school library and will be 
ance work of the schools, this little book will read by nursery school teachers with par- 
be of unusual help. It presents an excellent ticular interest. Among the contributors are 
case for keeping cumulative records in the a number of well-known authorities in the 

school and offers a number of valuable sug- field of child guidance. 


gestions for setting up and using such records. 
The book is of practical value in both small 
and large school systems. The teachers in 
a small school will find a great deal of help 
while the larger school systems will find 
| suggestions of short-cuts and interpretation CHILD CARE CONFERENCES 
7 of value. The author stresses the need for d 
a more complete understanding of cumulative Regional conferences on child care 
pupil records by all of the school staff and programs will be held in May under the 
special training which will result from staff ie ae ate 
participation in organizing and planning such direction of the Bureau of Child Develop- 
material. The appendix is particularly valu- ment and Parent Education of the Divi- 
able in showing how to interpret a pupil's sion of Elementary Education. Topics 
cumulative record. A number of interesting : re : ; 
illustrations are given of the various ways in [tO be discussed include the care of chil- 
which such records may be of service. The dren of working mothers, kindergarten 
book will be a valuable addition to the library . : ae - 
programs and new legislation. Elemen- 


in the guidance office. Pie , 
tary school principals and supervisors and 
Hurlock, Elizabeth B. Modern ways with other interested persons are invited to 
children. N. Y. McGraw-Hill attend 


The author makes a splendid effort to get Conferences are echeduled as follows: 
a child’s own point of view toward his world GRCCTCRES SC SN - , 


and his problems and does so by a sympa- New York, May 10th; Elmira, May 12th; 
thetic approach directly through the child. Ajbany. May 17th: Syracuse. May 18th: 
She shows imagination in interpreting many “0 dam ~~ 10 os P . : 
of the child’s likes and dislikes and his Buffalo May 19th. 
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INDIAN SCHOOL MEETING 


A conference for principals and teach- 
ers of Indian schools in New York State 
will be held at the St Regis-Mohawk 
Indian School, Hogansburg, on June Ist, 
2d and 3d. Public school officials and 
others interested in Indian education are 
invited to attend. Speakers at the confer- 
ence will include Superintendent Martin 
A. Helfer, Massena; Dr A. G. Peterson, 
director of training at Plattsburg State 
Teachers College; and several members 
of the State Education Department. The 
program will feature Indian exhibits and 
demonstrations of the work being done in 
the state reservation schools. Interesting 
social activities will be under the direc- 
tion of the faculty of the St Regis- 
Mohawk Indian School. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to 
Principal Ronald P. Daly, St Regis- 
Mohawk Indian School, Hogansburg. 


ON BOSTON SURVEY 


Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education of the 
Department, has been granted a leave of 
absence for three months, March 16 
through June 15, 1944, to serve as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Boston School Sur- 
vey. This survey is under the direction 
of Dr George D. Strayer. Doctor Young 
has been assigned the study of the curricu- 
lum and the improvement of teaching in 
the elementary grades. There are 65 ele- 
mentary school districts in Boston and 
approximately 160 elementary schools. 


——_O——_ 


Francis R. Shingle, assistant superin- 
tendent of Syracuse schools in charge of 
elementary education, died on January 
28th. Mr Shingle entered the Syracuse 
school system in 1917 after being gradu- 
ated from Syracuse University. He was 
named assistant superintendent in 1928. 
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BERTHA SMITH RETIRES 


Yonkers school administrators, direc- 
tors and principals honored Bertha M. 
Smith, retiring assistant superintendent in 
charge of primary education, at a dinner 
on February 17th and paid tribute to her 
“ long and zealous service to education in 
our city and to her great contribution to 
our children.” The group presented a 
war savings bond to Miss Smith. 


KINDERGARTEN HANDBOOK 


In an effort to acquaint parents with 
its kindergarten program the Locust 
Valley public schools, of which Dr C. S. 
Johnson is supervising principal, issued 
an attractively mimeographed Kinder- 
garten Handbook. This booklet gives 
information regarding the length of the 
school day, age requirements for entrance, 
desirable habits which the child should 
be helped to build at home, the aims of 
the kindergarten and the kindergarten 
program. 


YOUNG APPOINTED 


Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education, State 
Education Department, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association, for a 
term of three years beginning March 1, 
1944. 


——-oO-—  - 


The annual Conference on Supervision, 
formerly the Conference of New York 
State Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, will be held May 7th-9th at the 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany. Geraldine Mann of Wappingers 
Falls is chairman of the conference. 
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School and Public Libraries 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND DEMOBILIZATION 


The size and complexity of the prob- 
lem facing every community in the de- 
mobilization of millions of service men 
and women and of workers .in war indus- 
try challenge the library as well as all 
other educational and social agencies, the 
Division of Adult Education and Library 
Extension points out. 


While the contribution of the public 
library to the general community program 
will vary with the amount and intensive- 
ness of its services and with its material 
resources, the Division believes that all 
public libraries can carry on most of the 
following activities : 

Find out where the local, district or 
regional offices of the federal agencies 
concerned with demobilization are located 
and what their services are 

Become acquainted with the plans and 
services of the schools, vocational coun- 
seling agencies, business and industry, the 
chamber of commerce, labor unions, vet- 
erans’ organizations, social service and 
group work agencies, war councils, 
churches, farm organizations, Y. M. C. A. 
etc. 

Become affiliated with a_ clearing 
agency if one exists, or cooperate with 
others in initiating such an agency. The 
job is too big for any one group and all 
educational agencies are needed. 


Strengthen the technical or vocational 
collections to meet the need of local indus- 
trial retraining programs, research pro- 
grams and vocational opportunities 


Make use of audio-visual material of 
all kinds — for individual and group use. 
Set up a film-lending service or at least 
become a source of up-to-date informa- 
tion about such materials. 


Prepare to provide the informal rather 
than formal education needed by the ex- 
serviceman or woman who wants to brush 
up on an old occupation or prepare for a 
new one, to make readjustments to com- 
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munity life and to citizenship responsibili- 
ties, the woman industrial worker upon 
her return to home and family life and 
teen-age war workers and ex-servicemen 
— young in years but old in experience 

Librarians are advised to take the ma- 
terials to as many meetings as possible, 
use bulletin boards in public places, broad- 
cast services over the radio, plan active 
newspaper publicity, and encourage the 
use of the library for discussion or study 
groups, lectures, institutes and activities 
of community groups. 


— ——()--——— 


FOR RECRUITING LIBRARIANS 


A small traveling exhibit on library 
service has been assembled for school, 
college and public libraries wishing to in- 
terest readers in librarianship as a voca- 
tion. The exhibit consists of a folding 
black cardboard pamphlet rack, which 
will stand on a small table, for display oi 
the illustrated leaflets and vocationai 
material included in the package. Two 
sets are available for cost of transporta- 
tion upon request to the Public Relations 
Division, American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan avenue, Chicago 
11, Ill. 


een ee 


THE POSTWAR LIBRARY 


The second meeting of the season of 
the Western New York Library Associa- 
tion was held February 27th at the Buf- 
falo Public Library. After a short busi- 
ness meeting a forum was conducted 
on the theme, “ New Directions — the 
Library in the Postwar World — from 
Without.” A clergyman, a business man, 
a social worker and a housewife con- 
tributed to the discussion. 
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POSTWAR PROGRAMS 


The Queens Borough Public Library, 
which has recently become a member of 
the Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, 
is constantly adding to its shelves care- 
fully selected books and pamphlets deal- 
ing with all phases of postwar conditions. 
To arouse reader interest in postwar 
problems, the readers’ advisory service 
of the library has begun the preparation 
of special postwar reading programs for 
the use of clubs, study groups and indi- 
viduals. The first program is entitled 
“ International Organization in Postwar 
Planning,” a ten-page study outline. 
Ninety-five titles of books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles are included, marked as 
to importance and difficulty in reading. 
Lists of subsequent books are being com- 
piled for later editions. 

Dr Grace O. Kelley, head of the readd- 
ers’ advisory service, recently said: 

The war and the need for postwar planning 
place a responsibility upon all social institu- 
tions which are working for the increased wel- 
fare of society. The public library is such an 
institution. A vast amount of printed matter 
on every vital postwar aspect is now being 
produced, and it is no mean task to choose 
from this the best and most useful, to make it 
available, and, if need be, to interpret it to the 


reader. 


~ 1) 


EXPANDS SERVICES 


Plans are under way to expand the 
services of the Waterville Public Library. 
The plans are under the direction of a 
coordinating committee composed of 
trustees of the Waterville Public Library 
and the faculty of the Waterville Central 
School. A few of the features to be 
stressed are: a special room for young 
adults, a more active program of service 
to school children and the opening of de- 
posit stations at convenient points to help 
patrons who find wartime working hours 
and gasoline shortage handicaps to active 
borrowing. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS 


Bronxville Public Library has re- 
ceived a memorial fund, given mainly for 
books on tolerance toward the Jews, 
which has supplied the library with a fine 
collection of books on general tolerance, 
religion and postwar planning. 


Cobleskill Public Library received a 
bequest of $500 from Carrie Sherwood 
of Albany. It was used to buy a new 
catalog and new shelving. 

Delmar Public Library sold $3968.34 
worth of war bonds and stamps in the 
past year. 


Endicott Public Library has adopted 
a policy of no fines for children, with 
very satisfactory results. When a child 
returns his book past due, he is allowed 
only one book instead of the usual four. 
If he returns that one on time he is again 
allowed the privilege of taking four books. 

This method never deprives the child 
of books completely, as the fine system 
does. 

East Rockaway Free Library re- 
ceived a gift of $3000 from Irene Davi- 
son for the purpose of reducing the mort- 
gage to $1000. 

Fulton Public Library received a 
bequest of $1000 made by Lucy Gilbert. 


Goshen Library received two 
legacies during the year: $2000 from the 
estate of Mrs Edgar Redfield ; $250 from 
the estate of Mary Harding. 


Hazeltine Public Library at Busti 
received a bequest of $500 left by Francis 
Johnson, a former resident of the village. 


Saranac Lake Free Library will re- 
ceive $500 a year for books for a period 
of about 20 years from a bequest made 
by Mrs Stanley, a former resident of the 
village. 

Stone Ridge Library received from 
Mrs E. C. Chadbourne, a member of the 
library board, a $5000 United States 
Treasury Bond. 
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RESIGNS FROM BOARD 


Mrs Elizabeth Cusick has resigned 
from the library board of the Seymour 
Library, Brockport. She has recently 
moved from the village and so is unable 
to take an active part in the work of the 
board. 

Some six years ago, to carry out the 
provisions of the will of the late James 
Seymour for the establishment of a cir- 
culating library in Brockport, the village 
trustees appointed a board of five mem- 
bers, of whom Mrs Cusick was one. She 
was selected by her associates to serve as 
president and has continued in that posi- 
tion up to the present time. 

Mrs Cusick assumed the responsibili- 
ties of her position enthusiastically and 
most intelligently, and in return received 
the hearty support and cooperation of 
every member of her board. 


MOUNT VERNON LIBRARY 


A collection of books and pictures on 
libraries and library work was shown 
at the Mount Vernon Public Library 
during February in connection with the 
New York Library Association’s recruit- 
ing drive. Copies of the association's 
recruiting leaflet and reprints of the 
article in Mademoiselle were used. Mime- 
ographed letters with copies of these fold- 
ers were sent to ministers, school prin- 
cipals and counselors, directors of young 
people’s organizations and others whose 
work is likely to include vocational guid- 
ance. 


——H41 


BROTHERHOOD PROGRAMS 


Public School 37, Manhattan, of which 
Lillian L. Rashkis is principal, is holding 
a series of ten assembly programs on 
“Brotherhood” under the general title, 
“With Malice toward None.” Prominent 
speakers of various faiths and races are 
speaking at weekly meetings. 
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BOOKS FOR LIBRARIANS 


Foutts, J. C., ed. American library laws, 
2d ed. Chicago. A.L.A. 1247p. $10 


The new edition of American Library Laws 
makes available a tool greatly needed. The 
new volume is a complete compilation includ- 
ing laws passed up to July 1, 1941. It there- 
fore covers such newer developments as 
regional libraries, state aid and certification, 
and several of the complete state recodifica- 
tions. It differs from the 1930 edition in that 
it is confined to laws of the United States 
and its territories. The preliminary work 
was done by Dr Frank L. Tolman, Director 
of the Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension, State Education Depart- 
ment. 


McDiarmid, E. W. & McDiarmid, John. 
Administration of the American public 
library. A.L.A. and Univ. of Illinois 

Press. 

Based on a study begun in 1940, the volume 
describes the organization and management of 
315 typical libraries of varying size through- 
out the country, summarizes their experience 
in dealing with various organizational and 
management problems and appraises policies 
and procedures. The original study, with its 
extensive field survey, was financed by a 
Carnegie Corporation grant to the University 
of Illinois Library School. 

E. W. McDiarmid is librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and his brother John, 
a specialist in public administration formerly 
of the University of Southern California, is 
now with the United States Civil Service 
Commission. The joint authorship achieves 
two viewpoints, that of the student of library 
problems and that of the student of public 
and business administration. 

The book covers government relations, tie 
relation of the board and the librarian, 
departmental organization within the library, 
finance, personnel, planning and coordination. 
Each topic is followed by carefully evolved 
“* recommendations,” sometimes compressed tc 
a single sentence, sometimes stated as a three 
or four-point principle. These “ recommenda- 
tions” tell the administrator at a glance just 
what wide experience has found to be the 
best practice in the case of any particular 
management problem that might arise. 


Wright, E. A. Public library finance and 
accounting. A.L.A. 140p. $2.75 


This is a practical manual which illustrates 
accepted methods of preparing budgets and 
financial reports and of setting up financial 
machinery. Containing tables, figures and 
many bookkeeping forms, it can be used by 
administrators in both large and_ small 
libraries. 
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VOCATIONAL MATERIALS 


Inexpensive Vocational Materials is the 
title of a special critical report of a com- 
mittee of six school librarians that appears 
as the January 1944 number of the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. Mrs Ruth 
Evans Babcock, school library supervisor 
for this State, is a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Both wartime occupational enphases 
and the promise of postwar vocational 
opportunities have created tremendous 
needs for good vocational information to 
form the basis for guidance services. 
Schools and libraries, in an increasing 
number, are being compelled to collect 
more and better information about jobs 
in order to satisfy the greatly accelerated 
interest among both boys and girls as well 
as men and women. 

Each publication or service is described 
in a separate review. Each review is a 
detailed evaluation. With the report, the 
librarian, the teacher or the administrator 
can decide exactly what vocational serv- 
ices are suited to his needs and budget. 

Inexpensive Vocational Materials is the 
second of three reports by the special 
committee. The October 1942 issue of 
Subscription Books Bulletin carries the 
first report on “Free and Inexpensive 
Materials,” which evaluated ‘ pamphlet 
services.” A third report on picture and 
map services is still to appear. 


——_{)——_ — 


BRANCH OPENED 


The Merrick Public Library has estab- 
lished a branch library in the North 
Merrick School. In setting up the 
branch the library will extend its serv- 
ices in spite of wartime conditions and 
greatly aid the people of North Merrick 
to overcome some of the obstacles the 
gasoline stringency has imposed. Regu- 
lar transportation facilities have been 
provided by the North Merrick School 
District so that the resources of the main 
library will be readily available. 
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SCIENCE BOOKS 


A FEW TITLES RECOMMENDED BY ELLIS L. 
MANNING, SUPERVISOR OF SCIENCE, NEW 
YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Gray, G. W. Science at war. Harper. 1943, 
$3 


Good general reading, both for those 
especially interested in science and for those 
interested in the present methods of warfare 


Haynes, Williams. The chemical front 
Knopf. 1943. $3 


An excellent discussion of the role of the 
chemist in modern warfare. Strongly recom- 
mended for those who are studying chemis- 
try, and for those, even junior high school 
pupils, who have some interest in chemistry 


Luhr, Overton. Physics tells why; an ex- 
planation of some common physical 


phenomena. Jaques Cattell Press. 1943. 


$3.50 


An excellent book; recommended as sup- 
plementary reading for pupils who are study- 
ing physics. Doctor Luhr’s discussions are 
sufficiently clear so that any senior high 
school pupil, and the more able junior high 
school pupil, interested in physics, can read 
this book with interest and profit. 


Maisel, A. Q. Miracles of military medicine 
Duell. 1943. $2.75 


A splendid account of modern military 
medicine. Strongly recommended for biology 
pupils, for those who plan to enter nursing 
and medicine, for those who may enter the 
military services and for the parents of thes« 
young men. 

Morgan, A. P. First principles of radio 
communications. Appleton-Century. 1945. 
$3 


A textbook suitable for a senior high school 
radio course. 


Yates, R. F. Fun with your microscope 
Appleton-Century. 1943. $2 


In spite of odd language, the book is recom- 
mended for junior high school pupils and for 
senior high school pupils, particularly those 
interested in biology. 

Precision microscopes are obtainable only 
with high priorities, and inexpensive instru- 
ments are not easily obtained. The author's 
suggestions for home-made equipment seem 

’ excellent, as are his suggestions for micro- 
scopic work. This book should help general 
science and biology teachers and pupils to 
plan pupil-performed experimental work. 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BY ANNA CLARK 
KENNEDY AND RUTH EVANS BABCOCK, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS, 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The books included in this bibliography 
have been selected from great numbers of 
recommended titles because they are in- 
teresting to boys and girls and important 
for elementary school purposes. 

This list supplements similar lists pub- 
lished in the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS 
in 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943. 

For lists of older books and a more 
inclusive list of recent books, librarians 
and other teachers will wish to consult 
also The Children’s Catalog (1941) and 
its 1942-43 supplement (H. W. Wilson, 
958 University avenue, New York City; 
write for the price) ; A Basic Book Col- 
lection for Elementary Grades, The Right 
Book for the Right Child, The Booklist 
(semimonthly) and the Horn Book (six 
times a year). 


Social Scene 


Anthony, B. K. & Barnes, Marcillene. Ex- 
plorers all. Fideler Co., 48 N. Division 
av., Grand Rapids, Mich. 1942. $2 (47) 


Atwood, W. W. & Thomas, H. G. Visits in 
other lands. Ginn. 1943. $1.24 (4-5) 
Bonner, M. G. Made in Canada. Knopf. 

1943. $2 (6-8) 


De Leeuw, Cateau. The Dutch East Indies 


and the Philippines. Holiday House. 
1943. $1 (5-8) 
Foster, C. J. This rich world. McBride. 


1943. $2 (6-9) 


Goetz, Delia. Half a hemisphere; the story 
of Latin America. Harcourt. 1943. 
$2.50 (7-12) 


Hanna, P. R. & others. Making the goods 
we need. Scott, Foresman. 1943. $1.60 
(5-7) 
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Hanna, P. R. & Krug, E. A. Marketing the 
things we use. Scott, Foresman. 1943. 


$1.60 (5-7) 


Hark, Ann. The story of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Harper. 1943. $1 (4-7) 


Hogarth, G. A. Australia, the island con- 
tinent. Houghton. 1943. $2 (5-8) 


Ives, Vernon. Russia. Holiday House. 


1943. $1 (5-8) 


Johnson, S. J. Texas, the land of the Tejas. 
Random House. 1943. $2 (5-8) 


Jong, Dola de. The Level Land. Scribner. 
1943. $1.75 (4-7) 


Kelly, E. P. The land of the Polish people. 
Stokes. 1943. $1.75 (5-9) 


McNeer, M. Y. The story of the great 
plains. Artists and writers guild; Harper. 
1943. $1 (4-7) 


Peck, A. M. Young Canada. 
1943. $2 (6-9) 


McBride. 


Perry, Josephine. The cotton industry. 
Longmans. 1943. $1.75 (6-8) 


—— The steel industry. Longmans. 


1943. $1.75 (6-8) 
Quinn, Vernon. Picture map geography of 
Canada and Alaska. Lippincott. 1944. 
$2 (3-6) 


Fighting for Freedom 
Avison, George. Uncle Sam's army, how it 
fights. Macmillan. 1943. $1 (4-7) 
Childs, J.F. Navy gun crew. Crowell. 1945. 
$1.50 (6-9) 


Elting. Mary, & Weaver, R. T. 
sailors, fliers and marines. 
1943. $2 

Knight, R. A. Valiant comrades. 
day. 1943. $2 


Soldiers, 
Doubleday. 


Double- 
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Lent, H. B. PT boat; Bob Reed wins his 
command at Melville. Macmillan. 1943. 
$2 (6-9) ° 


Mason, F. W. (Q-boat. 
$1.75 (6-9) 


Shenton, Edward. An alphabet of the army. 
Macrae-Smith. 1943. $2 


Sherman, F. J. Admiral Wags of the U.S.S. 
Lexington. Dodd. 1943. $2 


Lippincott. 1943. 


Aviation 


Aviation Research Associates, New York. 
How planes fly. Harper. 1943. $1 (4-7) 


Parts of planes. Harper. 1943. $1 





(4-7) 

Collison, Thomas. Flying fortress, the story 
of the Boeing Bomber. Scribner. $2.50 
Conger, E. M. American warplanes. Holt. 

1943. $2 (4-7) 

Hylander, C. J. 
1943. $2 
McClintock, Marshall. Airplanes and how 

they fly. Stokes. 1943. $2 (4-7) 


Norling, Jo, & Norling, Ernest. Pogo’s sky 
ride; a story of airplanes. Holt. 1943. 
$1.25 (K-3) 

Sickles, D. J. Riding the air. Amer. Book 
Co. 1943. 84c (3-5) 


Flying power. Macmillan. 


Science 


Bronson, W. S. The grasshopper book. 
Harcourt. 1943. $1.75 (4-7) 

Cook, G. E. Zoo animals. 
$1 (K-2) 


Ditmars, R. L. Twenty little pets from 
everywhere. Messner. 1943. $2 (3-5) 


Grosset. 1943. 


DuBois, T. M. Banjo the crow. Houghton. 
1943. $2 (46) 


Edelstadt, Vera. Black magic; the story of 
smoke. Knopf. 1943. $1.50 (4-7) 


Fenton, C. L. Along nature’s highway. 
John Day. 1943. $1.25 (5-8) 


Gaul, A. T. Picture book of insects. Loth- 
rop. 1943. $1.50 (4-7) 


Gould, Dorothea. Very first garden. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1943. 50c (2-4) 


Kane, H. B. The tale of the crow. Knopf. 
1943. $1.50 (3-7) 
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Lucas, J. M. First the flower, then the fruit. 
Lippincott. 1943. $2 


McCracken, Harold. The biggest bear on 
earth. Stokes. 1943. $2 (5-8) 

Mason, G. F. Animal tracks. Morrow. 1943. 
$1.50 (4-7) 

Strack, L. H. Magnesium, a magic mineral. 
Harper. 1943. $1 (5-8) 

Waugh, Dorothy. Warm earth. 
Univ. Press. 1943. $1 (5-7) 

Zim, H. S. & Cooper, E. K. Minerals, their 
identification, uses, and how to collect 
them. Harcourt. 1943. $3 (6+) 


Oxtord 


Handicraft, Hobbies and Recreation 

Karasz, Mariska. The good housekeeping 
see and sew; a picture book of sewing. 
Stokes. 1943. $1.50 (4-8) 

Leeming, Joseph. Fun with magic. Stokes 
1943. $2 (47) 

Mason, B. S. The junior book of camping 
and woodcraft. Barnes. 1943. $2 (4-9) 

Millen, Nina, comp. 
many lands. Friendship Press, 156 Fiftin 
av., New York. 1943. $1 

Yates, R. F. 
rev. ed. 
(6-8) 

Zarchy, Harry. Let's make more things. 
Knopf. 1943. $1.75 (5-8) 


Children’s games from 


Boys’ book of model boats; 
Appleton-Century. 1943. $2 


Interesting People 

Beaty, J. Y. Luther Burbank, plant magi- 
cian. Messner. $2.50 

Coffman, R. P. & Goodman, N. G. Famous 
authors for boys and girls. Barnes. 1943. 
$2 (5-8) 

Eberle, Irmengarde. Wide fields. 
1943. $2.50 (Fabre) 

Judson, C. I. Donald McKay, designer of 
clipper ships. Scribner. 1943. $1.75 (5-8) 


Crowell. 


Mayo, Barbara. Henry Clay. Farrar. 1943. 
$2 

Simon, C. M. Lays of the new land; stories 
of some American poets and their work. 
Dutton. 1943. $3 (6-9) 

Stevenson, Augusta. Daniel Boone; boy 
hunter. Bobbs. 1943. $1.50 (4-6) 


Wegoner, J. B. Louisa Alcott, girl of old 
Boston. Bobbs. 1943. $1.50 (4-6) 
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Religion 
Jones, J. M. O., comp. Small rain; verses 
from the Bible. Viking. 1943. $2 (K-3) 
Jones, M. A. Tell me about God. Rand. 
1943. $2 (1-3) 
Raymond, Louise. The child's story of the 
Nativity. Random House. 1943. $1.50 
Thompson, B. J. The oldest story. Bruce. 
1943. $2.50 


Poetry, Pictures and Music 


Dike, Helen. Stories from the great Metro- 

politan operas. Random House. 1943. $2 
Twenty-five operas. 

Henius, Frank, arr. Songs and games of 
the Americas. Scribner. 1943. $2 (3-6) 
Pauli, H. E. Silent night; the story of a 
song. Knopf. 1943. $2 

Robinson, T. P. In and out; verses. Viking. 
1943. $2.50 

Wheeler, Opal. Sing for Christmas; a round 


of Christmas carols and stories of the 
carols. Dutton. 1943. $2.50 


Handel at the court of kings. Dut- 
ton. 1943. $2 





Folk Tales, Fairy Tales and Other 
Stories 
Chan, Chih-yi, & Chan, Plato. The good- 
luck horse, adopted from an old Chinese 
legend. McGraw. 1943. $1.50 
Chase, Richard, ed. The Jack tales. Hough- 
ton. 1943. $2.50 (4-6) 


Fenner, P. R., comp. Giants & witches, and 
a dragon or two. Knopf. 1943. $2 (4-7) 


Frost, F. M., ed. Legends of the United 
Nations. McGraw. 1943. $2.50 (4-6) 
Gale, Leah. Favorite tales of long ago. 
Artists and writers guild; Random House, 

distributors. 1943. Bds $1 (4-8) 
Twenty fairy tales retold. 

Gillham, C. E. Beyond the Clapping moun- 
tains. Macmillan. 1943. $1.50 (3-6) 

Grimm, J. L. K. & Grimm, W. K. Three 
gay tales from Grimm. Coward-McCann. 
1943. $1.50 (3-5) 

Jewett, E. M. Told on the King’s highway. 
Viking. 1943. $2.50 (5-8) 
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Kelsey, A. G. Once the Hodja. Longmans. 
1943. $2 (4-6) 

Leskov, N.S. The steel flea. Harper. 1943. 
$1.50 (47) 

Levy, Harry. The bombero, tales from Latin 
America. Knopf. 1943. $2 (3-5) 

Tall book of nursery tales. Pictures by 
F. Rojankovsky. Harper. 1943. $1 

Travers, P.L. Mary Poppins opens the door. 
Reynal. 1943. $1.75 (4-7) 

Troy, Hugh. Five golden wrens. 
Univ. Press. 1943. $1 (2-4) 

Undset, Sigrid. Sigurd and his brave com- 
panions, a tale of medieval Norway. 
Knopf. 1943. $2 (5-7) 

Watkins, H. B. The cunning fox & other 

tales. Knopf. 1943. $2 


Oxford 


Stories for Children in Kindergarten 
and the First Three Grades 
Aulaire, I. M. d’, & Aulaire, E. P. d’. Don’t 
count your chicks. Doubleday. 1943. 
$2.50 (K-3) 
Becker, Charlotte. The unlike twins. Scrib- 
ner. 1943. 75¢ (K-2) 
Brenner, Anita. I want to fly. Wm R. 
Scott. 1943. $1.50 (K-2) 
Burton, V. L. Katy and the big snow. 
Houghton. 1943. $2 (1-3) 
Carroll, Ruth, & Carroll, Latrobe. Scuffles. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1943. $1 (1-3) 
Clymer, Eleanor. A yard for John. Mc- 
Bride. 1943. $2 (1-3) 

Dennis, Morgan. The pup Himself. Viking. 
1943. $1 (K-3) 

Flack, Marjorie. The new pet. 
1943. $1.50 (K-2) 

Garbutt, K. K. Michael the colt. Houghton. 
1943. 85c (1-3) 

Hader, B. H. & Hader, Elmer. The mighty 
hunter. Macmillan. 1943. $2 (K-3) 
An American Indian boy. 


Doubleday. 


Harris, Leonore. Big lonely dog. Hough- 
ton. 1943. 85c (K-3) 


Hawkins, Quail. A puppy for keeps. Holi- 
day House. 1943. $1 (K-2) 


Haywood, Carolyn. Back to school with 
Betsy. Harcourt. 1943. $2 (2-4) 


Hill, M. B. Along comes Judy Jo. Stokes. 
1943. $1.50 (2-4) 
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Hogan, Inez. Nicodemus helps Uncle Sam. 
Dutton. 1943. $1 (K-3) 


Johnson, Eileen. Jamie and the dump truck. 
Harper. 1943. 85c (K-3) 


Judson, C. I. People who work in the 
country and in the city. Rand. 1943. $2 
(1-3) 

Kingman, Lee. Pierre Pidgeon. Houghton. 
1943. $2 (K-3) 

Lathrop, D. P. Puppies for keeps. Macmil- 
lan. 1943. $2 (K-3) 

Lattimore, E. F. Peachblossom. Harcourt. 
1943. $2 (3-4) 

Leaf, Munro. Health can be fun. Stokes. 
1943. $1.35 (1-4) 

Lenski, Lois. Davy's day. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1943. 75c¢ (K-1) 

McCullough, J. G. At our house. Wm R. 
Scott. 1943. $1.25 (K-2) 

Mitchel, L. S. The red, white & blue auto. 


Wm R. Scott. 1943. $1 (K-2) 
Paull, Grace. A squash for the fair. Double- 
day. 1943. $1.50 (K-3) 
Robinson, T. P. & Wiese, Kurt. Mr. Red 
Squirrel. Viking. 1943. $1.50 (1-3) 
Scott, Sally. Molly and the tool shed. Har- 
court. 1943. $1.50 (1-3) 

Steiner, Charlotte. Kiki and Muffy. Double- 
day. 1943. $1.25 (K-2) 

Teal, Valentine. The litthe woman wanted 
noise. Rand. 1943. $1 (1-2) 

Thurber, James. Many moons. 
1943. $2 (K-4) 

Turner, Thyra. Christmas House; the story 
of A visit from St Nicholas. Scribner. 1943. 
$1 (2-4) 


Harcourt. 


Whitehead, Roberta. Five and ten. Hough- 
ton. 1943. 85c¢ (K-2) 
Woodcock, L. P. Hiding places. Wm R. 


Scott. 1943. $1 (K-1) 


Stories for Children in Intermediate 


Grades 
Other Lands 
Barnes, Kitty. We'll meet in 
Dodd. 1943. $2 (6-9) 
A Norwegian girl, Hertha Larson, and her 
brother, Rudy, escape to England. 
Buck, P. S. The water-buffalo children. 
John Day. 1943. $1.50 (3-5) 
China. 


England. 
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Burglon, Nora. Shark hole, a story of mod- 


ern Hawaii. Holiday House. 1943. $2.25 


(4-6) 
Busoni, Rafaello. 


story from Lapland. 
(6-8) 
Chute, Marchette. The innocent wayfaring. 
Scribner. 1943. $2 (6-9) 
Medieval England. 
Dalgliesh, Alice. The little angel. 
1943. $2 
Brazil. 
Foster, Elizabeth. 
merry-go-round horse. 
$2 (4-6) 


Felsen, Gregor. 


Somi builds a church; a 
Viking. 1943. $2 


Scribner, 


Gigi; the story of a 


Houghton. 1943. 


Struggle is our brother 


Dutton. 1943. $2 (7-9) 

Russia. 
Gibson, Katharine. Bow bells. Longmans. 
1943. $2 (4-6) 


A delightful story of Dick Whittington 
and his cat. 
Gordon, Patricia. The boy Jones. Viking. 
1943. $2 (5-8) 
Victorian London. 
Hoffmann, Eleanor. Mischief in Fez. Holi- 
day House. 1943. $2 (4-7) 


Holberg, R. L. Marching to Jerusalem. 
Crowell. 1943. $2 (5-7) 
A story of the Children’s Crusade and a 
picture of life in medieval times. 


Kent, L. A. He went with Magellan. 
Houghton. 1943. $2 (6-8) 

Lynch, Patricia. Fiddler's quest. Dutton. 
1943. $2 (7-9) 

Panter-Downes, Mollie. Watling Green. 
Scribner. 1943. $1.50 (5-7) 
England, World War II. 

Pollack, K. G. Sly Mongoose. Scribner. 


1943. $1.75 (46) 
Trinidad. 
Ransome, Arthur. The Picts and the mar- 
tyrs; or, Not welcome at all. Macmillan. 
1943. $2.50 (5-8) 


Sauer, J. L. Fog magic. Viking. 1943. 


$2 (5-7) Nova Scotia. 


Seidlin, Oskar, & Rypins, Senta. Green 
wagons. Houghton. 1943. $2 (4-6) 
Switzerland. 


Stevens, W. O. Drummer boy of Burma. 
Dodd. 1943. $2 (5-8) 
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Lippincott. 1943. $2 (4-6) 
Van Stockum, Hilda. Gerritt and the organ. 


}. Viking. 1943. $2.50 (4-6) 
% Holland. 

Von Hagen, Christine. Chico of the Andes. 
iB: Nelson. 1943. $2 (3-5) 

Ecuador. 

Tr. American Scene 

Angelo, Valenti. Look out yonder. Viking. 

1943. $2 (5-7) 

" Bischoff, Ilse. Painter's coach. Longmans. 


1943. $2.25 (5-7) 

Post-Revolutionary America ‘and Gilbert 
T Stuart. 

Clark, A. N. Little Navajo bluebird. Vik- 
ing. 1943. $2 (3-6) 


- Coatsworth, E. J. Twelve months make a 
year. Macmillan. 1943. $2 (3-5) 
New England. 
Thief island. Macmillan. 1943. 
$1.75 (47) 
Maine. 
Comfort, M. H. Winter on the Johnny 
Smoker. Morrow. 1943. $2 (68) 
The Dustins spend a winter aboard a side 
: wheeler which is ice-bound on the Minnesota 
shore of the Mississippi. 
' DeLeeuw, A. L. The patchwork quilt. 
Little. 1943. $2 (3-5) 
Edmonds, W. D. Two logs crossing. Dodd. 
1943. $2 (6-9) 


Estes, Eleanor. Rufus M. Harcourt. 1943. 
$2 (46) 
Another story of the Moffats. 


mn 








Eyre, K. W. Spurs for Antonia. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1943. $2 (46) 

A California cattle ranch. 
Gates, Doris. Sensible Kate. Viking. 1943. 
$2 (4-6) 
Hayes, F.S. Hosh-ki, the Navajo. Random 
House. 1943. $2 (6-8) 
Heal, Edith. Dogie Boy. A. Whitman. 
1943. $2 (3-5) 
Holberg, R. L. Tibby’s venture. Double- 
day. 1943. $1.75 (3-5) 

Cape Ann, Massachusetts, in the 1870's. 
Hubbard, M. A. Lone boy. Macmillan. 
1943. $2 (5-8) 

Montana in the 1860's. 
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Stinedorf, L. A. Children of North Africa. 





Judson, C. I. They came from France. 
Houghton. 1943. $2 (5-8) 
New Orleans in the 1750's. 
Lang, Don. On the dark of the moon. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1943. $2 (5-7) 
Two raccoons and a Negro boy. 
Lenski, Lois. Bayou Suzette. Stokes. 1943. 
$2 (47) 
Lovelace, M. H. Down town; a Betsy-Tacy 
story. Crowell. 1943. $2 (46) 


McCloskey, Robert. Homer Price. Viking. 
1943. $2 (4-7) 

McSwigan, Marie. Five on a _ merry-go- 
round. Dutton. 1943. $2 (5-7) 

Meigs, Cornelia. Mounted messenger. Mac- 
millan. 1943. $2 (6-8) 
Pennsylvania during the French and Indian 
War. 

Newman, Gertrude. Polly Poppingay, mil- 
liner. Lippincott. 1943. $2 (4-7) 

North, Sterling. Midnight and Jeremiah. 
Winston. 1943. $2 (4-6) 
Pet black lamb. 

Parton, Ethel. The house between, a story 
of the 1850’s. Viking. 1943. $2 (6-8) 
Newburyport, Mass. ’ 

Seredy, Kate. The open gate. Viking. 1943. 
$2.50 (5-8) 
Farm life. 

Temple, W. H. Web Adams. Scribner. 
1943. $2 (5-8) 

Tousey, Sanford. Lumberjack Bill. Hough- 
ton. 1943. $1.75 (3-6) 
Lumbering. 

Wilder, L. I. These happy golden years. 
Harper. 1943. $2 (6-8) 

Wright, A. M. R. Summer at Buckhorn. 
Viking. 1943. $2 (4-7) 
Virginia plantation. 

Yates, Elizabeth. Mountain born. Coward- 
McCann. 1943. $2.50 


Reference 

A basic book collection for elementary 
grades; compiled by a Joint Committee of 
the American Library Association, Na- 
tional Education Association and National 
Council of Teachers of English, Gretchen 
Westervelt, chairman. American Library 

Association. 1943. $2 
In this new edition of the well-known 


Graded List of Books for Children the titles 
are arranged by subject according to the 
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Dewey Decimal classification, with a list of 
picture books and easy books following the 
fiction list. 

For each title in addition to the biblio- 
graphical information there is a rather full 
annotation, a list of suggested subject head- 
ings and information as to whether Wilson 
Printed Catalog Cards are available, and 
grading to provide a clue as to the general 
age at which a book will be useful or enjoy- 
able. Like its predecessor, the Basic Book 
Collection has an excellent author, title and 
subject index. 


Road to Alaska; the story 
Messner. 1943. 


Coe, Douglas. 
of the Alaska highway. 
$2.50 (6-9) 


Fish, H. D. Pegs of history; a picture book 
of world dates. Stokes. 1943. $2 


Follett, Helen. Islands on guard. Scribner. 
1943. $2.50 
The Caribbean. 
Gatti, E. M. W. & Gatti, Attilio. Here is 


Africa. Scribner. 1943. $2.50 


Lawson, Robert Watchwords of liberty. 


Little. 1943. $2 


Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject index to books 
for intermediate grades. First supple- 
ment. American Library Association. 
1943. $2.50 





Subject index to books for primary 
grades. American Library Association. 
1943. $2.50 


A revised and enlarged edition of her Sub- 
ject Index to Readers (1938) which brings 
out from the subject viewpoint the contents 
of more than 300 readers for the first three 
grades. Since more than half the titles in- 
dexed in the Subject Index to Readers are 
not included in this new index, the former is 
still very useful and should not be discarded. 


SCHOOL VENTILATION 


Paul Seagers, principal of the Cato- 
Meridian Central School, has been em- 
ployed for one month to assist the 
Division of Research and the Division oi 
School Buildings and Grounds in a pre- 
liminary study of standards governing 
the approval of the ventilation of school 
buildings. 
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WASTE PAPER SALVAGE 


Declaring that the shortage of wood 
pulp and available waste paper at paper 
mills is becoming increasingly critical, 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, has asked schools for 
increased help in salvaging waste paper. 
His statement follows in part: 

The demands of the military for paperboard 
containers and paper products for shipment of 
supplies to all battlefronts is growing con- 
stantly. This paper shortage not only threatens 
a regular continuance of these shipments, but 
seriously affects practically all civilian uses of 
paper, including the essential work of our 
schools and other cultural institutions. The 
amount of news print allocated to publishers is 
at present only 75 per cent of their normal 
consumption. The situation will become worse 
unless we can increase the salvage of waste 
paper from the present rate of 542,000 tons a 
month to approximately 667,000 tons. To reach 
this high figure we must look to the schools of 
the Nation for even greater help than they have 
given in the past, splendid as their past salvage 
achievements have been. Everyone of us must 
take active part to insure the collection and 
movement of every pound of waste paper. 


BUILDINGS APPROVED 


Projects recently approved by the 
Division of School Buildings and Grounds 
follow: 

Dannemora, fire escape on high school, $650; 
approved February 14th 


Port Dickinson, installation of vacuum pump 
in heating system, $1700; approved February 
16th 


Lansingburg, conversion. from oil to coal 
stoker in Knickerbacker Junior High School, 
$4036.98; approved February 16th 


Lackawanna, replacement of boilers with 
stokers in the Roosevelt School, $13,200; a 
proved February 21st 


Chappaqua, remodeling of room in Horace 
Greeley School for temporary use only, $2000; 
approved February 25th 
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RECENT EDUCATION MATERIAL 


COMPILED BY THE EDUCATION LIBRARIAN, NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 


Books 
Bond, G. L. & Bond, Eva. Teaching the 
child to read. Macmillan. 1943. 356p. 
$3 
Brewer, J. M. & Landy, Edward. Occupa- 
tions today. Ginn. 1943. 376p. $1.64 


Broadley, M. E. Square pegs in square 
holes. Doubleday. 1943. 21lp. $2.50 


Cooper, Lane. Experiments in education. 
(Cornell Studies in English, v.33) 
University. 1943. 176p. $2.50 

The first essay (p. 1-20) in a book of 
essays mostly on courses in literature. 

Deyoe, G. P. Supervised farming in voca- 
tional agriculture. Danville, Ill. The In- 
terstate. 1943. 502p. $3 


Encyclopedia of modern education; editor, 
H. N. Rivlin. . . associate editor, Herbert 
Philosophical Library. 1943 


Cornell 


Schueler. 
902p. $10 
Signed articles; good bibliographies. 
Estabrooke, E. C. & Karch, R. R. 250 
teaching techniques. Bruce. 1943. 131p 


$1.25 
Franklin, Adele, & Benedict, A. E. Play 


centers for school children: a guide to 
their establishment and operation. Mor- 
row. 1943. 153p. $1.50 


Holbrook, Sabra. 
1943. .197p. $2 


Joint Commission of the Council for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship and the London 
International Assembly. Education and 
the United Nations. American Council on 
Public Affairs. 1943. 112p. $1 


Jones, H. E. & others. 
adolescence; approaches to the study of 
Appleton-Century. 1943. 


Children object. Viking 


Development in 


the individual. 
166p. $2 
Lozier, R. V. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
317p. $5 
MacConnell, C. M., Melby, E. O. & Arndt, 
C. O. New schools for a new culture. 
Harper. 1943. 229p. $2.50 
McKown, H. C. How to pass a written 


examination. McGraw-Hill. 1943. 162p. 
$1.50 


Bringing up your child. 
Murray & Gee. 1943 


April 1944 


Mendenhall, J. E. & Harap, Henry, eds. 
Consumer education: background, present 
status, and future possibilities. Appleton- 
Century. 1943. 399p. $2.50 

Mursell, J. L. [Education for American 
democracy. Norton. 1943. 528p. $3.75 

Bibliography: p. 496-519. 

National Business Teachers Association. 
Effective business education. (Its ninth 
Yearbook). The author. 1943. 339p. 
$2.50 

This association was formerly called the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 

National institute on education and the war. 
Handbook on education and the war. U. S. 
Office of Education. 1943. 344p. 5 

Punke, H. H. Law and liability in pupil 
transportation. Univ. of Chicago. 1943. 
291p. $3 

Walls, W. J. Joseph Charles Price, educator 
and race leader. Christopher. 1943. 568p. 


$3 


5c 


Pamphlets 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Higher education and the war. 
(Its Annals, v. 231, January 1944) 207p. 
$2 

Anderson, G. L. Adapting the high school 
to wartime and postwar needs. (Modern 
School Curriculum Series no. 1) Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, College of Educa- 
tion, 1943. 53p. 50c 

Brownell, W. A. & Carper, D. V. Learning 
the multiplication combinations. (Duke 
University Research Studies in Education, 
no. 7). Duke Univ. 1943. 177p. $2 

Congressional Digest, February 1944. Should 
federal financial aid be extended to the 
public schools? 50c 

Entire number devoted to this topic. 

Duggan, S. P. H. Wartime Britain; report 
on recent visit of Stephen Duggan, di- 
rector, Institute of International Educa- 
tion. (Institute of International Educa- 
tion pamphlet ser. no. 7) 1943. 18p. 

Higgs, L. W. Trends in the teaching of 
literature. (Illinois English Bulletin, v.31, 
no. 2, November 1943). Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English. 1943. 23p. 
15c 
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International Education Assembly. Educa- 
tion for international security; proposals 


. endorsed by the Liaison committee for 


international education, Harpers Ferry 
meeting, September 1943. 30p. School 
Executive, 470 Fourth av., New York, 


1943. 10c 


National Education Association. Committee 
on tenure. Wartime aspects of teacher 
leaves of absence. 1943. 15p. 15c 


National Education Association. 
Bibliography on post-war plan- 
1943. 47p. 15c 


New Tools for Learning. New 
learning about war and postwar problems. 
The author, 280 Madison av., New York. 
November 1943. 64p. 


Free catalog. Lists films, pamphlets and re- 
cordings and suggests how to use them. 


Research 
division. 
ning. The author. 


tools for 


New York (City) Board of Education, and 
The Public Education Association. Edu- 
cation for democracy: the all-day neigh- 
borhood schools. The author. 1943(?) 15p. 
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New York State Educational Conference 
Board. What education our money buys 
The author. 1943. 32p. 25c 


Pan-American union. Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation. Panorama, a record of inter- 
American cultural events. The author. 

Free 
Mimeographed monthly periodical of about 

30 pages. January 1944 was no. 23. 


Pitluga, G. E. Science excursions into the 
community: a handbook for teachers of 
grades 4 through 8. Columbia University, 


Teachers College. 1943. 154p. $1.75 


Higher education under 
(Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions. 
Proceedings, 1943, v.15). Univ. of Chi- 
1943. 159p. $2 


Russell, J. D., ed. 


war conditions. 


cago. 


United States Office of Education. Teach- 
ing as a profession, by B. W. Frazier. 
(Its pamphlet no. 95). Gov't Ptg Office. 
1944. 34p. 10c 
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Diploma Issued in 1848 by Public School 2, 
Brooklyn 


Williamsburg, 


Now Public 


School 17, 





